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NOTES OF THE WEEK the people of India; but as Vicéroy, Lord Reading 
must. How will he be received by Indian and Anglo- 
HEN Parli ; + will Indian? With the former he cannot hope to win favour, 
if while the latter have been already prejudiced by both 
; ’ Mr. M ir Willi : i 
Roberts, whose father holds one of the Sheffield sad Se Wikinm. Meyer Our ‘public 


~- most concerned about is India. 


seats, scored an easy victory at Hereford over his 
Liberal and Anti-Waste opponent. The latter stunt 
has been worked hard by the Harmsworth press and 
has got Sir Thomas Polson in at Dover, where Major 
Astor has failed badly for the Coalition. _But we think 
he lost through an outrageous personal attack. 


The Premier, with some chosen associates, has been 
residing of late at Chequers Court. It is a fine big 
house in a gap of the Chilterns, built in: 1566, and the 
removal of later Georgian additions has improved its 
appearance. It belonged to the Hawtreys, whose 
tombs are in Ellesborough Church close by, and later 
to the Crokes. The last heiress of this line brought 


* into the house a number of relics of Cromwell, whom 


Gladstone on a visit once denounced as an enemy of 
the Established Church. The name of Chequers goes 
back for 700 years to the first owner, Elias de Scaccariis. 
The neighbourhood is full of history and tradition, from 
King Cymbeline to John Hampden. We do not 
imagine that such associations have a strong appeal to 
Mr. Lloyd George. History and archeology are not 
his line : he prefers the news of the world. 


In spite of opposition, Lord Reading goes to India 
as Viceroy. The appointment puzzles us, and will 
puzzle most people. It is hinted that the country is in- 
debted to Lord Reading for exceptional services during 
the war, but so far these services have never been 
divulged. One must assume that the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues have found him both capable and 
useful in the past: were it otherwise, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
would never have become Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, nor Lord Reading Viceroy of India. All that, 
however, is, shall we say? high politics. What we are 
As Secretary of State, 
Mr. Montagu does not come into personal contact with 


services in the East will suffer severely, and our pres- 
tige also. We-sincerely trust that in making his 
choice Mr. Lloyd George has not put friendship be- 
fore public policy. We should like to hear the appoint- 
ment discussed by Parliament. 


An appointment must soon be made of a new 
Governor-General of Canada. The vice-regal career 
of the Duke of Devonshire can hardly be regarded as a 
success. Perhaps this is not quite his fault; he is 
heavily handicapped by the ungracious Cavendish 
manner. Although by no means such a boor as his 
late uncle, he is every bit as shy. Why not offer the 
post to Lord Northcliffe? But Canada might not care 


for a Governor-General who is an unwilling public 


speaker. No; we must turn elsewhere. There is Lord 
Byng; the Canadians love him. There is Lord Des- 
borough, almost as popular among Canadian business 
folk as he is everywhere here. Both these men are the 
reverse of neurotic, are devoid of vanity, and hold long 
records of self-effacing public service. That ought to 
count, even in politics. 


The Labour Party will have none of the Govern- 
ment’s schemes for reducing unemployment. On the 
contrary, they would formulate their own. This being 
so, it is not unnatural that some remarkable proposals 
are being made, not by cranks, but by unions and other 
trade organisations supposed to represent large bodies 
of workers. We have already suggested the lines on 
which industries might bear their own unemployment 
cost, but here comes a trade union leader with the pro- 
posal that each industry should bear that cost, but that 
the money should be found by employers and dis- 
tributed by the workers! If this is a sample of the 
logic employed by Labour, the sooner they are brought 
to their senses the better. They appear to be ignorant 
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There is great alarm in the North, and in South | 


of the basic laws of economics. Meanwhile the band- 


conducted processions and street begging are doing - 


infinite harm to a cause which is deserving of every 
sympathy and consideration. The public are not 
blind, nor are the workers themselves. They see clearly 
the composition of these processions, and shrewdly 
suspect that the collections call for more careful super- 
vision. The foreign youths and noisy ne’er-do-weels 
so loudly demanding work might well be registered, 
and their antecedents recorded. 


Riots, such as those at Whitehall and at Islington, 
reveal some facts that should be better known than they 
are. One is that among the population of our big 
cities there is a large leaven of aliens. _Irresponsible 
young men, for the most part, without any stake in the 
country and without any love for it, they are always 
willing to create disturbances, having ‘‘ nothing to 
lose, and everything to gain.’’ Under the cover of 
what is termed political agitation, they are out for what 
they can get. They receive the hospitality of this 
country and give nothing in return. With these aliens 
are always to be found susceptible youths of from 18 
to 23, the first fruits of our higher free education. These 
young men have no desire for technical occupation, or 
work of any sort. A minority have served in the army, 
but the majority not only did not serve, but stayed at 
_ home and “ earned ”’ wages out of all proportion to the 

value of their services. Contented enough, so long as 
they received those high wages for what practically 
amounted to loafing, they resent a resumption of normal 
conditions. It is with such worthless material that 
Mr. Lansbury and Miss Pankhurst work. It should 
be brought home to them that the people of this country 
will not tolerate such annoyance. 


It is continually stated that ca’canny is practised 
deliberately by workpeople in order to spin out the 
supply of employment among an increased number of 
persons, or to provide a given number of persons with 
work over a longer period. In some cases this may be 
true; in others the motive is neither so altruistic nor so 
subtle. It is merely that most work-people, like school- 
boys, do not like to work hard; they do as much as in- 
clination allows, or the cost of maintaining their 
standard of life calls for, and then slack off. To at- 
tribute the general reduction in output per person to 
ca’canny exclusively, is to forget a leading human 
characteristic, laziness, now increased by excessive pay 
for reduced effort. 


In spite of the fact that employment is becoming in- 
creasingly short, all wages in the printing industries 
were raised in December. There appears to be neither 
rhyme nor reason in these increases. For the least 
skilled form of reproduction work, that of stereotyping, 
the minimum weekly wage is now £6 tos. Before the 
war it was £2 8s. The position of process block en- 
gravers is much the same. The result is that the ranks 
of unemployment are increasing every week. Not only 
_are users restricting and cancelling their orders, but 
process blocks and stereos are being imported in large 
numbers from France and Holland. Because of the 
exchange, France can make these for half our price, 
and without any exchange benefit Holland can do the 
same. Music publishers have discovered that an en- 
graved plate can be obtained in Leipzic for 2s. 6d., 
while in this country they have to pay 4s. for the plate 
before it is touched. 


What justification was there for raising wages, when 
both employers and men must have known that there 
was an increasing shrinkage in orders? An attempt is 
being made to stop the importation of foreign work, 
but one might as well try to stem the tide, for we must 
trade abroad. Every month now old-established papers 
are being stopped because of the cost. Last week the 
Englishwoman ceased publication, ‘‘ beaten by the high 
and ever-increasing cost’’ and many others will follow. 
This is a loss to everyone and we consider the Master 
Printers’ Federation greatly to blame in the matter. 
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Wales, over the ship-building slump. Orders are now 
being cancelled right and left, and forfeits paid to get 
rid of unprofitable tonnage. In ship-building, America 
is no competitor, but Japan, Germany and Holland are 
keen rivals, and they are now undercutting us. With 
normal freights we cannot now build ships to pay; con- 
sequently no one will buy. Is not that an adequate ex. 
planation of unemployment in this direction? Again 
ship owners are laying up their vessels in order not to 
incur further losses. This is a serious injury, which 
will be felt for many days to come, both by the owners 
and the public. Ships are now largely owned by com- 
panies or syndicates composed of men without training 
wine experience in the running of passenger or cargo 
craft. 


Incredible though it may seem, there is hardly a ship- 
owner left in Glasgow, although ship-owning was one 
of the principal businesses in our ‘‘ second city ’’ in 
1914. With the coincidence of a boom in freights and 
E.P.D., the canny Glaswegian sold his tonnage, 
either abroad or to the public, reaping thereby immense 
profits which he quietly pouched, outwitting the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and jeopardising the future of 
British shipping. It was only recently that Sir Joseph 
Macleay urged that the Government required more 
business men in the handling of the country’s affairs. 
With all due regard to Sir Joseph, who is at the head 
of the Ministry of Shipping, we beg to doubt the 
wisdom of his advice, and that from experience in his 
own department. 


The rapid appearance of combines raises the ques- 
tion of scientific research subsidised from public 
funds. Already scientists and chemists engaged in 
this work have protested that the fruits of their 
labours are, in effect, handed over to trusts for ex- 
ploitation and private gain. This is easy of compre- 
hension, for who can compete with them in facilities, 
financial and otherwise, for putting the results of 
scientific research to commercial use? Not only do 
the public pay the combines’ price for their output, 
but they finance their research and experimental 
work. It is satisfactory to hear that grants are voted 
for research in this or that line, but not so satisfactory 
to think that the public reap their reward via some 
controlling trust or combine. It is hardly fair to 
them. 


In the matter of milk, we are pleased to learn from 
the latest report, that the public have not been swindled 
by the trade combine. Farmers, in their favoured cir- 
cumstances, have been doing well, but we appreciate 
the fact that their circumstances are at least regu- 
larised. At all events, it is gratifying to hear that milk 
has been fairly priced and well distributed. One re- 
commendation we would heartily endorse, and that is 
that so important a product and so valuable and 
universal a food should be ‘‘ handled ’’ more care- 
fully. The slushing churn taps and open pails are un- 
worthy of a people versed in hygiene. Not only in its 
distribution, but in its production, more care is neces- 
sary with a germ carrier of such wide potentiality. Milk 
should be sterilised, and delivered in sealed bottles. 
Already that is done by many milk merchants, but the 
practice should be compulsory. In the West End of 
London there is at least one dairyman who both treats 
his milk and hands it to the consumer in sealed bottles, 
and it is significant that the district served by him is 
that wherein doctors work and live, and every house 
contains either a nursing home or the consulting rooms 
of medical and surgical specialists. The whole com- 
munity should receive their milk in such containers. 
The price paid warrants it. 


One would almost imagine that press and shop- 
keepers were in league. Long before the former em- 
barked on their price-breaking campaign, the latter 
found it necessary to unload stocks. Now, however, 
the deluded public are rushing to buy the cheap rub- 
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bish which every shop-keeper knows as ‘‘ sale-goods.’’ 
People are thus loaded with these and cannot absorb 
- more for a long time to come. This engenders unem- 
loyment. Foreign buyers, hoping for lower rates, 
have cancelled their orders for the present, and manu- 
facturers dependent on export must therefore jettison 
stocks, or finance them. The latter automatically 
stops employment. The press does not appreciate this, 
or it would not stampede the public into reckless 
buying. Or is the press more interested in its good 
clients, the large Drapery Stores, than in the public? 
Without a drop in wages, there can be no real fall in 
prices. ‘* Under-cost ”’ sales must eventually be paid 
for by someone. 


The salary list of the League of Nations has been 
raised at Geneva. It required all Mr. Balfour’s per- 
suasion to leave it undisturbed. Many of the salaries 
were challenged, notably that of Sir Eric Drummond. 


- The secretariat of the League is undoubtedly paid on 


a lavish scale. Although the ordinary clerk gets but 
£3 10s. a week, he has £1 a day for expenses, and he 
may take his mother or his wife with him to Geneva, 
and she gets £1 a day maintenance, and every child 
ros. a day. Their goods and chattels were removed 
from this country to Geneva, free of charge; so that the 
average salary for a clerk in normal circumstances 
would be something like £1,500 a year. South Africa, 
India, Australia and New Zealand voted against the 
continuance of the present scale, but on the recom- 


mendation of Mr. Balfour it was left undisturbed. 


A notable change is evident in British art. For 
years we have been subjected to the dishonest work of 
lazy charlatans. These, backed by crazy cranks and 
easy-going critics, have swindled a public devoid of 
courage and conviction, or the power to distinguish 
dross from gold. Fortunately the futurists, Cubists 
and innumerable sects of incompetents are disappear- 
ing. The best of them represented a reaction against 
the Post-impressionists, which had its value; but move- 
ments which may have begun in all seriousness soon 
became the prey of the humbug and the self-advertiser. 
Posterity judges harshly the art of those to whom 
notoriety is more desirable than fame. The, opening 
of the rearranged Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House, the loan exhibition of Spanish paintings at 
Burlington House, and the smaller annual amateur ex- 
hibitions, suggest on the part of the public a welcome 
return to sanity, and the appreciation of honest work 
and technical excellence. It is a refreshing change. 


The excitable gentlemen from whom the Roumanian 
people draw their supply of Ministers, are anxious that 
France and England should re-open trade with Rou- 
mania. They may desire to receive financial support 
from Western Europe, offering as security grain not 
yet grown, and oil not yet produced. But the credit 
of the Roumanian Government is not now regarded in 
England as very much of an asset. After months of 
negotiations the Roumanian Government has been in- 
duced to honour.its obligations, some time in default, 
to British holders of the Roumania 1913 Loan; but, up 
to the present, British holders of the 1908 Loan, upon 
which interest is payable in Paris, have failed to induce 
Roumania to honour the unpaid coupons. British ex- 


* porters and investors will, therefore, do well to fight 


shy of Roumania. Safer openings can be found else- 
where. 


An object-lesson on the gross and net value of ‘‘ liv- 
ings ’’ has been provided by Dr. Bussell. He has now 
resigned the cure of Northolt, because he gets nothing 
for himself. The living is supposed to be one of the 
better sort; but there is a pension to Dr. Bussell’s pre- 
decessor, and there is a large rectory with grounds to 
keep up. This is one of many cases in which the houses 
provided are too large. The Church should sell them, 
and secure more modest accommodation; and clergy- 
men should not be allowed, as they were in earlier days, 
to build big places which are useless or extravagant 


x 
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encumbrances to their successors. Ecclesiastical au- 
thorities should give more time to these urgent problems 
and less to the alteration of the Prayer-Book. 


A war widow, who was to have been presented under 
the training scheme of the Ministry of Labour with a 
sewing machine, has taken a husband instead. This 
involves the loss of her pension, and she has explained 
that ‘‘ it is everyone’s duty to relieve the Government 
of its great load, if a suitable partner can be found.’’ 
Which is very noble, no doubt. But we recall the 
wisdom of Mr. Weller Senior, that more widders is 
married than single women. If there are not enough 
men to go round, should the widows, who have had 
their chance, get in front of the unmarried women who 
want theirs? It is fairly easy to play the beau réle 
from your own point of view, more difficult to be dis- 
interested on national grounds. : 


Although the Typographical Association was recom- 
mended by the Executive to subscribe to the funds of 
the Daily Herald, the recommendation was ignored, 
and assistance refused by an overwhelming majority. 
Evidently these men have less use for the Daily Herald 
than have the Bolshevists. At all events, they have 
decided that none of their funds shall be invested in a 
political warfare which, they now recognise, will do 
them more harm than good. In the past Mr. Lans- 
bury’s paper has been dependent on trade union funds 
for finance, but it is unlikely that this support will con- 
tinue. As a matter of fact, a very small proportion of 
working-men read the Daily Herald. It neither in- 
terests nor amuses them. It is written by and for men 
who are not workers in the true sense of the word—by 
doctrinaires and theorists who, comfortably off them- 
selves, have no scruple in pushing the real workers 
into positions from which they cannot extricate them- 
selves. If Parliament were dissolved to-morrow, 
Labour would fare badly at the hands of the people. 
Labour knows that. 


The Film and Moving Picture News has secured 
some remarks from Lord Northcliffe, who, declaring 
that he has no financial interest in the film industry, 
proceeds to make some sensible comments on the im- 
portance of criticism as reducing inaccuracies and vul- 
garity. He proclaims that “ in film production, as in 
that of newspapers, there is only one way towards suc- 
cess, and that is unceasing vigilance in the pursuit of 
accuracy in every phase.’’ Excellent doctrine, but 
somewhat astonishing, in view of the source from which 
it emanates. | The Harmsworth press still appears 
to lag a good way behind his Lordship’s ideal. Its ad- 
mirers and detractors could find a good many adjectives 
to describe its special qualities, but we do not think it 
would occur to any of them that its success was de- 
pendent on accuracy. The cheap modern press is not 
accurate, and we see no reason to suppose that it has 
any ‘‘ compunctious visitings ’’ on the subject. ‘‘ ’Tis 
an unweeded garden.’’ 


When the small allotment was both popular and pro- 
fitable, we marvelled that we had to pay so much for 
the succulent cabbage. We now hear from official 


statement why this was so. The grower of cabbages~” 


made 3d. a dozen from his plants, but the wholesale 
price was 3s. 6d. This means that somebody, pre- 
sumably in Covent Garden, swindled both the grower 
and the public. Little wonder that the Canadians 
have raised an outcry. Their apple growers receive 
27s. 6d. to 37s. a barrel, while these are sold in London 
at 130s. to rgos. The case is similar with fish, which in 
its passage through Billingsgate acquires a value out of 
all proportion to its cost. A middleman may be neces- 


sary, but there are occasions when he becomes a para- ~ 


site. Such an occasion, surely, is the present. Are 
these people never going to be punished or stopped? 
It has taken the Board of Agriculture four or five years 
to discover what every tradesman knows. Many of 
the rings and trade combinations now operating in this 
country are neither more nor less than swindles. 
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We live in a world of infant phenomena, who teach 
us how to think and write. Everywhere, as Dryden 
says, *‘ the child imposes on the man,’’ and spoilt in- 
fants need discipline. Soon there will be no children 
left with any sense of modesty or respect: The latest 
incentive to juvenile vanity is a prize competition for 
photographs of small children, which mentions the 
serious charm of this one, and the Burne Jones beauty 
of that. What is the use of education, when the news- 
papers preach the creed of pretentious vanity and self- 
advertisement to old and young, rich and poor? 


‘* You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven’t a chance.”’ 


The Doge of Genoa, who being asked what struck him 
most at the French Court, replied, ‘‘ Myself,’’ was up- 
to-date. 


Many a suburban circle is again being agitated by the 
question of the legality of whist drives. Some years 
ago three King’s Bench Judges—the late Lord Alver- 
stone, Mr. Justice Pickford (now Master of the Rolls) 
and Mr. Justice Avory—solemnly decided that progres- 
sive whist, as commonly played for money prizes, was 
‘‘ unlawful gaming.’?’ The Home Office, amiably ap- 
plying a blind eye to this decision, has allowed whist 
drives to multiply in spite of it. Within the last few 
days, however, a local prosecution—for which the 
Home Office has been careful to deny all responsibility 
-—has resulted in the conviction of the organiser of one 
of these mild entertainments at Camberley. Against this 
conviction the ‘‘ principal whist drive promoters of 
London ’’ have resolved to appeal. 


If they want to get a higher tribunal to reverse the 
decision of the Divisional Court—which the Chairman 
of the Surrey Quarter Sessions, being a law-abiding 
man, was bound to follow—they must, we imagine, be 
prepared to prove that progressive whist is a game of 
skill and not of chance. It is no doubt, a nice point 
for legal sophists. What is a game of skill to some 
may, of course, be a game of chance to others. The 
glorious uncertainty of an inexperienced partner has 
often vexed the mildest mannered man that ever cut a 
card. But it is obviously absurd to treat progressive 
whist, even when played for money prizes in public 
halls, as a game of chance in the ordinary sense, and 
the Camberley case provides a timely occasion for chal- 
lenging the Divisional Court’s decision. 


One would gather that, in consequence of the high 
charges for paper and binding, and other incidental ex- 
penses in the printing trade, it was difficult to produce 
books at all. Yet over 11,000 of them were brought 
out in 1920. The foolish people who talk as if quantity 
were as good a thing as quality, may think.this a poor 
record. But if a decent proportion of this number were 
books which the Americans describe as ‘‘worth while,”’ 
literature would be doing quite well. There is not so 
much fiction as there used to be, but a deal of it is 
wretched stuff, due to incompetent hands, and not 
worth print. Still, in the present state of public taste 
fiction is a fair gamble, and one decent sale atones for 
several failures. And human vanity still presages suc- 
cess. Some years since we received a mediocre book 
of sketches from a man who could not write. He asked 
us to review it and ‘‘ make classics respectable ’’ ! 


Vapid and indiscreet books of memoirs by persons of 
some eminence or prominence always have a ready sale, 
as they appeal to the snobbery which no amount of 
democracy is likely to kill. And real judges of litera- 
ture have not.so much influence to-day as eminent or 


prominent people, who, following Gladstone’s methods, 


will condescend to advertise their favourite brand of 
essay or fiction. This is to be regretted, but there 
are sO many reviewers pretending to be expert with 
so many different judgments, that the average citizen, 
who reads two or three papers a day, gets confused, 
and trusts none of them. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NATIONS. 


“OW many Gibbons would it require to describe 
and explain the ruin which has during the last 


few years overtaken, and is still overtaking 
many of the biggest and most civilized of the European 
nations? The downfall of the old Roman Empire—the 
most universal that had yet been known—was effected 
much more slowly, and was the result of much more 
complicated and various causes. But the steps which 
led to the present catastrophe may be traced further 
back than most people suppose, and are in many respects 
not altogether dissimilar from those which ended with 
the destruction of the grand edifice founded by Romulus, 
and reared to colossal dimensions by the Scipios and 
Cezsars. The present situation is only a more success- 
ful development of attempts which have been made for 
a long term of years past to substitute mob-rule for 
an orderly system of government, idleness for industry, 
and license for liberty. Here in England we have had 
our Jack Cade and Lord George Gordon, much in the 
same way as in Rome they had Cataline and the 
Gracchi. Warnings have not been wanting, any more 
than they were in France, when Thiers refused to take 
the advice to nip communism in the bud, while there 
was yet time to save Paris from falling into the hands 
of the disaffected Garde Nationale. But, both through- 
out the British Empire and in many of the principal 
capitals of Europe, the danger signals were disre- 
garded. The preachers of equality—which is no more 
compatible with human nature than with the beasts of 
the field and forest—were allowed to have their say. 
Some of the most ignorant of mankind, to whom the 
wisdom of all the philosophers and sages from Solomon 
down to our own time was unknown, or a subject of 
ridicule, made converts by the thousand of discontented 
persons even worse educated than themselves. The 
plausible but absurd theory that one man is as good as 
another, and its corollary that a coal-heaver or a rail- 
way porter makes as good a manager or director—or 
even statesman—as a first-class man who has suc- 
ceeded in business, found its advocates even amongst 
intelligent persons, who began to see that a short cut 
to place and power might be made by pandering to the 
greed and selfishness of the masses. The “‘ big batta- 
lions,’’ recruited from those who had much to gain, and 
little or nothing to lose, were step by step talked over, 
chiefly by agitators whose only accomplishment was the 
‘* gift of the gab,’’ and who illustrate the history of the 
word ‘‘ demagogue.’’ The nominees of these mis- 
guided converts were hoisted into posts of credit and 
influence; and by this means the legislatures were used 
to play the part the guillotine and the gallows had been 
employed to fill in the past. Laws were enacted 
with the object of crippling qualified statesmen, and 
degrading the owners of property who had a real stake 
in their country, and upon whose patriotism and prud- 
ence it was safe to count, for the benefit of ‘‘ men of 
straw ’’ to whom it mattered little whether they worked 
for one master or another, provided only their wages 
were paid, and their immunities from taxation and the 
obligation to do honest work secured to them. 

The inevitable result of all this was the elevation of 
incompetent and irresponsible persons into positions 
which were formerly occupied, and which ought always 
to be occupied, by such as had served an apprenticeship 
to what may be summarily called the art of governing. 
This can no more be learnt by coal-heaving and trans- 
porting luggage than diplomacy can by giving out 
tickets from a booking-office or copying papers in a 
lawyer’s chambers. ‘The Acts of Parliament by which 
the transfer of the governing power in the European 
countries from the competent to the incompetent was 
effected are too multitudinous to be mentioned in detail. 
They were passed gradually in a long series, each of 
them making the path more easy for the political and 
social revolution which has already ruined Russia, and 
which threatens many other cauntries, including our 
own. But we may take as illustrations two of the long 
list of measures subversive of our well-established and 
salutary institutions. 

In all well-organised communities the right of choos- 
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ing the managers. and directors is accorded propor- 
tionately to the interest or stake of the various members 
of it. What fate could be anticipated for an industrial 
company in which the vote-of a holder of five shares 
counted as much as that of the holder of five hundred 
or five thousand? Yet what essential difference is there 
between the election of a representative on a company’s 
board and of a Member of Parliament? Little, except 
that in the latter case the chances of a wrong decision 
are ten times greater, and the consequences a hundred 
times more far-reaching. But it is even more absurd 
to suppose that a ploughman or a cab-driver is as com- 
petent to judge between a good and a bad politician as 
the editor of a leading newspaper, or a partner in a 
prosperous bank, than to believe that a person who has 
invested a few spare pounds in a business is as anxious 
for its welfare as one whose whole fortune is embarked 
in it. Yet for more than a century past every tamperer 
with the constitution in Western Europe has found 
means progressively to disfranchise and disable well- 
educated, well-to-do, and thrifty people, and transfer 
political power more and more completely to the 
ignorant and covetous and wasteful. One other dis- 
quieting symptom may be culled from a host which 
might be mentioned. The trade unions, ostensibly 
started as a sort of protective and provident society, 
have developed into illegal associations, employed for 
the direct restraint of trade, and the coercion of honest 
workers. The funds are used partly in rewarding the 
agitators, and partly in preparing the sinews of war 
for the next fight with the employers for obtaining still 
higher wages, and thus increasing the cost of the 
necessaries of life to the nation. 

The tendency of all these changes is unmistakable. 
Unless some means can be found to stem the rising tide 
of democracy in its worst aspect, the end can only be 
the substitution for law and order of Bolshevism with 
all its horrors, or the little less oppressive, if less obvi- 
ously cruel, tyranny of the bureaucrat. We were 
amongst the first of the nations to encourage the idea 
that certain classes ought to be highly paid for doing 
little. And we ought to be the first to admit that this 
is a fallacy. It would be well if Britons and Europeans, 
instead of prating about their superior civilisation, 
would remember that the Japanese and Chinese, have 
not been misled by the notion that man can earn his 
living without hard work. Also that these people have 
now learnt how to construct ships and guns and aero- 
planes. Aye, and how to use them too, if they have 
the mind to. 


MILITARY STUPIDITY. 


HE condition of the ground in the war areas of 

Belgium at the present moment throws consider- 

able light on the tactics pursued both by the Ger- 
man and our own command. Between Gheleuvelt and 
the Passchendaele ridge the peasants here and there 
are to-day levelling a few acres of the tortured earth. 
Sometimes one man is seen with his spade, sometimes 
a gang with a dozen‘*or so at work, and in 
the process, even now, an occasional body is found. 
Some years will yet be needed to level the miles of 
ground honey-combed with waterlogged shell-holes. 
The vicinal tramway takes one from Courtrai along 
the Menin road to Gheluwe, and then on to, and 
through the old salient, vid Zonnebeke and Passchen- 
daele. When the Germans reached Gheluwe in 1914, 
they surrounded the little town, and forbade the in- 
habitants to leave it on pain of death. They were 
penned up in it till the end of 1917; this guaranteed for 
the Germans billeted amongst them immunity from at- 
tack by the Allies, and the destruction of the greater 
part of the town before leaving it marked German 
gratitude for the hospitality it had afforded. One of 
the most striking features of the route is the great 
number of concrete block-houses revealed—among the 
houses by the high roads, and on the fields, and vary- 
ing in length from about 50 to 20 feet. Here and there 


one is still covered with three feet of earth, and in many 
other ways they must have been cleverly concealed. 
They were most likely put up in the early days of 
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the war and added to in the’ course of the four years, 
for they are to be seen in every obvious centre of mili- 
tary activity. Such well-placed masses of concrete 
mitigated both the risks and the horrors of war. We 
must take that to heart. Where they are most numer- 
ous and of the smaller variety, known to us as pill- 
boxes, is along the railway which~crosses the Ypres 
Salient. Dotted here and there on the fields is an occa- 
sional large one, and, although the ground, so far as 
one could see, on either side is nothing but shell-holes, 
the few concrete erections which have been seriously 
affected by artillery fire are the exception. The mass of 
them stand four-square, apparently little damaged. The 
hummocked earth around the shell-holes, now covered 
with high grass, was during the battles displaced wet 
clayey soil, and one wonders how it was possible for 
our men to advance at all, with the little fortresses 
barring this sea of slime and water. Was this indis- 
criminate shelling of every foot of marsh intended to 
destroy the occasional concrete erections? Was there 
such a thing as aerial reconnaissance? For the pill- 
boxes, however disguised, stand well above their sur- 
roundings. Were the millions of shells sent over to 
torture the earth, just to make it impassable for our 
own troops? Were the sheltered cavalry leaders cap- 
able of imagining the impossible conditions they were 
creating for themselves? In any case the hopelessness 
and stupidity of the whole plan is now obvious at a 
glance. These few miles of holes and mud cost us a 
large part of our army; how many more lives would 
have had to be sacrificed to conquer the remaining 
50 kilometres to Zeebrugge? One stands in awe at the 
thought of the poor fellows so thoughtlessly, so 
stupidly thrown away, and one comes to the conclusion 
that the official and censored newspaper reports, in- 
tended to allay anxiety during the critical periods of 
the war, were not written by Tommy under fire. In 
fact, his lot throughout the campaign, in spite of his 
heroic smile, was many times worse than that of Fritz, 
who, when at the back, was nearly immune from attack 
(living as he did with French and Belgian populations); 
who had safe concrete shelters along all the roads; who 
so often defended his front from a concrete pill-box on 
the higher ground in the marshes of Flanders, and from 
deep, heavily timbered dug-outs on the Somme; who, 
from what has lately been revealed with regard to his 
scientific and elaborate camouflage methods, moved 
from the towns to the fronts in secrecy, and therefore 
in comparative safety. Little wonder, then, that the 
German army lost, as is computed, a million less in 
killed than the Allied armies; this argues at least 
another million less hors de combat, which no doubt ac- 
counts for the truculence of the Germans to-day. | 

We have yet furiously to think about the conducting 
of modern war. Perhaps the next generation of our 
soldiers will learn their trade and exercise a little imag- 
ination, and, above all, be selected to command by 
scientific, and not by other tests. The curse of this world 
is not fraud or idleness, it is stupidity. The ground be- 
tween Gheleuvelt and the Passchendaele ridge provides 
an example of military stupidity of the crassest kind, 
and it is to be hoped that those guilty of it have by now 
recognized their folly. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HE history of the first thirty years of the New 

| English Art Club rcalls the observation that many 

a revolutionary begins his career on the barricades 

and ends in the Government. Having carried the con- 
viction of its doctrine into many strongholds of official 
art, the society is no longer, as far as its original prin- 
ciples are concerned, so obviously at variance with au- 
thority as it once was. If Professor Brown, for in- 
stance, were to send his pictures to the Royal Academy, 
they might quite possibly be hung; but the change that 
has taken place is in the Academy, not in Professor 
Brown. A good deal of authority has passed into the 
hands of the older members of the New English with- 
out any weakening of their first impulse, and the effect 
of that impulse has really been very considerable. A 
far-reaching influence has been exerted through the 
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Slade School, and the interests of the society have been 
well served by two distinguished artist-critics, Mr. 
MacColl and Mr. Roger Fry. Though Mr. Fry now 
prefers to navigate in deep and distant waters, he still 
expands with admiration, if, on setting out, his back- 
ward glance at the beach should rest on Mr. Wilson 
Steer. Mr. MacColl’s record is one of valuable service. 
He has written and lectured, and directed public gal- 
leries, with a single-minded enthusiasm for the cause of 
art, and his energy has not been wasted. His fellows 
have been no less active, and there are signs that the 
battle of two schools is ending in a definite gain for 
the younger and more vigorous. Thus we have the 
spectacle of Mr. C. J. Holmes functioning at the 
National Gallery, where he infuriates foolish persons 
by purchasing masterpieces for the nation; or of Pro- 
fessor William Rothenstein at South Kensington, 
whose appointment to the Royal College of Art occa- 
sioned a public protest from some corporate body of 
art teachers.”’ 

It may fairly be said that the New English Art Club 
has been chiefly concerned, not with the advancement 
of its members, but with the advancement of art, and 
its exhibitions have included almost all the living 
painters whose work, as far as we can foresee, is likely 
to count in the future. Having accomplished much, 
it is a pity that this excellent institution should be more 
or less abandoned, as it is this year, by those who have 
been its chief strength. Mr. John sends only one 
drawing, not one of his best. Mr. Steer has no oil- 
paintings. Professor Tonks contributes nothing, and 
Mr. Russell has left the club altogether for the 
Academy. The principal interest of the present show 
is supplied by the younger men, and none of these, 
though as a whole they are far from being dull, has 
quite the ‘‘ punch ”’ of certain of the seniors. The 
quality of unity, the well-balanced control of all the 
factors that make up a picture—volume, line, colour 
and tone—is hardly to be achieved without great ex- 
perience, or the very greatest intuitive gift. 
quality which is found in the masterpieces of any school, 
and which, almost by itself, will make a little master 
of an otherwise ordinary painter. Such a painter may 
put forth only a feeble emotion, but the perfect expres- 
sion of it will be satisfying in moments when we do not 
demand violent stimulation from a work of art. The 
minor old masters, whatever else they may not have 
done, cultivated this quality. The eighteenth century, 
with its dread of solecism, was particular in the pre- 
servation of a sort of classic unity, which was lost to a 
great extent, during the nineteenth century, in the de- 
generation and splitting up of tradition; and compara- 
tively lifeless eighteenth century painters who have this 
vivifying principle still make their moderate appeal with 
success. It is one of the distinctions of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club that it nourished good tradition in times 
when a well-bred deference to old masters disguised in- 
difference or misunderstanding—when Crome and Cot- 
man and Wilson had about as much influence on the 
English school as Giotto had on, Sir Edward Poynter. 
If we search the gallery in Pall Mall for the effects of 
a wisely used tradition, a modest picture by Professor 
Brown (‘ The Water Mirror ’) will assert itself subtly 
among its more obvious and more immediately attrac- 
tive neighbours. After a while, its completeness puts 
them out of countenance. _ 

Large pictures usually attract the eye first in an ex- 
hibition, and Mr. Guevara’s is prominent, not only on 
account of its size, but also through its great energy of 
design and expression. _It is less satisfying, really, 
than his smaller music-hall scenes, where the wit is 
more concentrated and the colour more distinctive; but 
his whole contribution has a most enlivening effect on 
its surroundings. Other large pictures, by artists who 
are still hardly out of the student stage, have this in 
common with ‘ The Signs of the Zodiac,’ that they are 
needlessly diffuse. Several of them could be cut down 
considerably without weakening the nucleus of design. 
The interest is in the parts, not in the whole. There is 
no lack of interest of this kind, if we look for it. But 
we miss the hand of Mr. Stanley Spencer, who, though 
he does not always thoroughly co-ordinate his surpris- 
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ing inventions, dominates his material more than most 
young painters, and has power besides originality. His 
‘* school ’’ (for he seems to have formed one already) 
has not yet grasped the possibilities of paint, and ap- 
pears to think of the medium too exclusively as a 
device for the enlargement or reproduction of draw. 
ings. Something of the direct expressiveness of the 
drawing may be lost in the process, and the results 
tend to have the half-plasticity of bas-relief. There is 
a good deal of promise in these works. The drawing 
is of a good kind, emphasising, for preference, heavy 
rhythmic movements. No doubt it will be supple- 
mented with increasing knowledge, and the painting 
carried much further. Many artists of the younger 
generation—Messrs. Paul Nash, Seabrooke, Meninsky 
Neville Lewis, Gwynne-Jones, and others—have 
developed gradually as painters, and are still develop- 
ing. But it is in fact drawing, more than painting, 


which interests most of those who exhibit on this occa- - 


sion, and the section devoted to drawings makes an 
admirable show. 


A ‘‘ MORALITY ”’ OF EUGENICS. 


HATEVER ghosts of the old Gaiety were 

haunting the theatre at the first performance 

of M. Maeterlinck’s ‘Betrothal,’ must have sat 
with wide open eyes and open mouths (if ghosts have 
either) at such strange goings-on. Those fair phantoms 
from the days of Connie Gilchrist and before that ! One 
thinks of them as not a little shocked by a freedom 
of manners no self-respecting member of the chorus 
would ever, surely, have tolerated. Tyltyl’s magic cap, 
with its amethyst button, revealed so crudely the hearts 
of those six poor damsels who all wanted to marry him, 
that the ghosts may well have mistaken them for the 
abandoned hussies they were not, missing the point 


that M. Maeterlinck is a mystic, and his amethyst is — 


meant to reveal the truth, that lovely and holy thing 
which the appearances of life are ever hiding, belittling, 
perverting. 

In spite of such disturbing memories, the play had 
on Saturday what is known as a brilliant first night. 
And if we say that the play deserved it, we shall be 
doing less than justice to a rare enterprise in the crea- 
tiom of beauty—an enterprise which did not really 
suffer at all from the fact that the play itself may have 
seemed to some untrue in its philosophy and even a 
little banal. The anonymous author of ‘ Everyman’ 
was doubtless but an amateur in the theology of his 
day. But he could write a good drama. And though 
the ‘ Betrothal ’ is not, perhaps, so good as ‘ Every- 
man,’ Maeterlinck need not be blamed for his airy 
handling of theories still very much in debate. In the 
main, the philosophy is good enough for the play’s pur- 
pose, and in any case Maeterlinck may be congratu- 
lated on what is probably the first attempt to write a 
popular Morality Play, founded, not upon the dogmans 
of medieval Christianity, but upon those no less 
stringent ones of modern biology. 

The idea is that in choosing his mate, the human 
male is not actuated, as he thinks, by the free impulse 
of personal preference, but compelled, rather, by the 
accumulated ‘‘ pull ’’ of all descendants. The past, in 
other words, co-exists with the future in every indivi- 
dual, who is thus the meeting-point in’time of a two-fold 
heredity, working both backwards and forwards, and 
converging with an irresistable impact in the realm of 
the unconscious mind. It is there, in the man’s sub- 
consciousness, that the real sexual selection takes 
place. And the happy marriage occurs when the best 
elements in his ancestral stock succeed in inhibiting the 
less eugenically ‘‘ safe’’ desires, while the best 
elements in his progeny succeed no less in urging him 
towards her whom they recognise at their best potential 
mother. If through accident, or the man’s perverse 
will, this instinctive choice is thwarted, then he must 
go through life helpless and hopeless, seeking ever the 
mate he has lost, and even if married, will never know 
the joy of true betrothal. 

That such a theme is fit material for drama may be 
disputed. But granted the fitness, it were hard to see 
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how the idea could have been better clothed than in 
this allegory of ‘ Betrothal,’ with its Tyltyl from the 
‘ Blue Bird,’ and its good fairy, and its Abodes of the 
Ancestors and the Children, where past and future, 
under the guise of many amusing personifications, 
crowd around to choose the perfect bride from among 
the little company of aspirants. All this, it is true, is 
not very dramatic in the ordinary sense of the word. 
But it moves along with the steady progress of a well 
told tale, and, as produced by Mr. Granville Barker, 
displays a unity of effect and meaning which was lack- 
ing, so far as one can remember, from the ‘ Blue Bird.’ 

Yet like all allegories, the ‘ Betrothal’ has, as an 
acting play, one inalienable vice. If the allegory does 
not at once make itself plain to you, or if you happen to 
be uninterested .in its meaning, the play for you will not 
be a play at all, but a weariness alike to flesh and spirit. 
Foreseeing this danger, Mr. Granville Barker very 
‘rightly determined that the play should not run the risk 
of failure on its merits alone. His precautions have 
been so far successful that one might wager a long run 
for the ‘ Betrothal,’ even though fifty per cent. of its 
audience carry away the haziest conception of what it 
is all about. Certainly, on the visual side, this produc- 
tion offers the most complete zsthetic experience which 
we have had from the stage since the coming of the 
Russian Ballet in 1912. And as the ‘ Betrothal’ is 
not by Shakespeare (whose plays, so the modern 
fashion dictates, it is sacrilege to mount too beauti- 
fully), one can resign oneself with a clear conscience to 
three hours of pleasure unalloyed. 

Mr. Rickett’s costumes for the Novikoff ballet at the 
end of the first act revealed an orchestral sense of colour 
which we confess surprised us even from him. Let us 
give Messrs. Grossmith and Laurillard the credit that 


' is their due for putting at the artist’s disposal the means 


for such a luxurious and unforgettable display. 

In such a production it is quite appropriate to speak 
of the actors last. The play, indeed, gives no scope 
for acting, except in the case of Tyltyl who was excel- 
lently played by Mr. Bobbie Andrews. Miss Winifred 
Emery as Berylune was a motherly and ingratiating 
fairy, while Miss Gladys Cooper never looked more 
radiantly—one had almost said more eugenically— 
beautiful. 


AN AUTHOR’S WISDOM AND FOLLY. 


HREWD, self-made, self-schooled, and singu- 

larly honest with himself, Mark Twain, who rose 

from nothing through innumerable difficulties to 
world-wide fame, should have something to tell us 
about a literary career, something which transcends the 
gospel of Samuel Smiles, Lord. Avebury, or ‘ The 
Gentle Life,’ which reached a twenty-fifth edition in 
1879, and exhausted for the time the vocabulary of 
complacent commonplace. The recent publication of 
Mark Twain’s Letters gives us a clear view of an 
author occasionally obscured by his verbose biographer. 
_ Mark Twain came by way of the printing shop and 
journalism into literature. He had set up the stuff 
that later he wrote down; he had, as a boy, edited the 
local paper run by: his brother. Thus very early he 
got some insight into the art of arrangement, and the 
necessity of writing at a particular length, and no more 
—a lesson that many writers of to-day still have to 
learn. His fame travelled east through the ‘ Jumping 
Frog,’ which he despised as ‘‘a villainous backwoods 
sketch.’” So he learnt early the value of popular ap- 
Plause. He perceived that journalism was a tricky 
sort of business, resulting in unworthy stuff which was 
splendidly paid, and ‘‘ circulated among stupid people 
and the canaille.’’ He saw also that an author with a 
conscience cannot keep up writing week after week 
and do himself justice, a conclusion we commend to 
many of our contemporaries to-day. 

Freely from the first he gave his views about the 
degradirig influence of politics’ and politicians. 
“Surely,” he writes, ‘‘ government pap must be a 
nauseating food for a man—a man whom God has en- 
abled to saw wood and be independent.’’ He could 
have had a lucrative Government place; but he pre- 
ferred the busy life of an author; and he took the art 
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of writing seriously, wrote, revised, and rewrote. He 
was not foolish enough to suppose that writing comes 
to a man by chance, as if it were measles, or a street 
accident. This means a life of constant and severe 
labour, which even ideal home arrangements cannot 
always render tolerable. Further, as soon as an 
author becomes well-known, the world does all it can - 
to reduce his powers and patience by frittering away 
his time, dragging him into what is called ‘‘society,”’ 
and misrepresenting his views for the general public. 
Mark Twain longed for a ‘‘ private, unpestered life ’’; 
denounced the interviewer as always essentially unfair ; 
and deplored ‘‘the persecution of kindly letters from 
well-meaning strangers—to whom I must be rudely 
silent, or else put in the biggest half of my time bother- 
ing over.answers.’’ These are the penalties of fame. 
To be deep in the heart of the great public is to be 
deluged with letters, asking for everything, from ad- 
vice in investments to a pair of trousers. Little won- 
der that Mark Twain enjoyed his first bout of illness :-— 


““T have been sick a-bed for several days, for the 
first time in 21 years. How little confirmed invalids 
appreciate their advantages! I was able to read the 
English edition of the Greville Memoirs through 
without interruption, take my meals in bed, neglect 
all business without a pang, and smoke eighteen 
cigars a day. I try not to look back on these twenty- 
one years with a feeling of resentment, and yet the 
partialities of Providence do seem to me to be 
slathered around (as one may say) without that gra- 
vity and attention to detail which the real import- 
ance of the matter would seem to suggest.’’ 


The same paradox was put more subtly by Lamb in 
his essay on ‘The Convalescent.” Mark Twain was 
always discovering that his ideas had been anticipated, 
or that he had unconsciously borrowed them, and 
destroying piles of MS. in consequence. His literary 
conscience was, perhaps, too tender; but it is a good 
fault in an author. 

What is a bad fault and leads to abject folly is to 
deride things you do not understand or sympathise 
with, as if they were pernicious nonsense. Dickens 
sneered at the art and education he did not understand. 
Mark Twain took this attitude towards chivalry, pro- 
ducing the cheap and disgusting ‘ Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur.’ He was never at his best with old 
things or old times. He boasted that he had never 
tried ‘‘ to help cultivate the cultivated classes ”: but 
he need not have descended to the vulgarities which 
please the uneducated. He discovered that ‘‘ low 
comedies are written for the drawing-room, the kitchen 
and the stable, and if you cut out the kitchen and the 
stable, the drawing-room can’t support the play by it- 
self.’” One of the ‘‘ unholiest gang that ever cavorted 
through Palestine,’’ he had not much taste for “* the fair 
humanities of old religion’; yet, strangely enough, he 
thought himself an inspired writer on Joan of Arc. Like 
other sucessful authors, he was not necessarily a good 
judge of literature, and his unfairness to Walter Scott is 
extraordinary. He had, we are glad to find, some com- 
punctions as to the worth of his views on other authors. 
But in general, no man was surer of himself, and no 
man worked harder against the handicap of advancing 
years to pay his debts. He did it in triumph. Though 
he had no Christian beliefs, he had a standard of cour- 
age and conduct which many a Christian might envy. 
He had no use for the foolish whinings and excuses 
which proclaim the artistic temperament as a reason- 
able substitute for paying bills, telling the truth, and 
cherishing a wife and family. He had no need to 

he practised them 


beautifully himself. He kept a critic on the hearth, 


and adored her. 

Was he foolish or wise in indulging his —— asa 

isionary2 That depends on the amount of happiness 
Mo got on of the eaéalenn which floated before his 
eyes throughout his life. With all his shrewd sense of 
human folly in others, he was as credulous as Balzac, 
and his perfect type-setting machine—so perfect that, 
like a human creature, it was always breaking down— 
cost him some £36,000 before he was done with it. 
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OFFICIAL REPRISALS? 


: SIR,—Surely your correspondent ‘ Irishman,’ jg jj] 
instructed, both as to current events and as to the his- 
tory of Ireland. The comparison of Ireland, -the pam- 


An artist who domesticated the recording angel, an 
unbeliever who had the highest moral standard, a jester 
who became his own country’s critic and prophet, a 
man of loud blasphemies who made his best literary 
effects by restraint in language, a Philistine who cared 
for English, he was an odd mixture, but the good pre- 
dominated. He had a happy, busy life, and he deserved 
it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


IR,—I am reading this correspondence with interest; 

but I think the true explanation of the disap- 
pearance of the Conservative Party has been missed 
The question—‘* Where is the Conservative Party ?’’— 
can only be answered by another question—‘* Where 
is England? ”’ 

All through our history England has provided the 
essentially conservative and constructive element in our 
politics. But ever since the retirement of the late Lord 
Salisbury, a true and great Englishman, England has 
had practically no say—or very little—either in her own 
government or in that of her Empire. There never 
can be a Conservative Party worthy of the name, unless 
English men and women wake up to the fact that, 
so far from England being the ‘‘ predominant partner’”’ 
in the Empire, she is hardly a partner at all, but an 
enslaved subordinate ruled by various political organisa- 
tions who use, by way of camouflage, the old party 
names, but are, in fact, close corporations of Scotsmen, 
Welshmen, Jews and Americans from which all 
Englishmen are jealously excluded. 

It has just been announced, for example, that a 
Scotsman has been appointed to succeed the late Sir 
John Boraston. This means that together with Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir George Younger, the whole or- 
ganisation of the English Unionist Party is under 
Scots control. There is no pretence that it is British; 
the Scots Unionist organisation is quite separate, and 
needless to say, entirely run by Scots, just as the Welsh 
organisations are run by Welshmen. Under Scots 
control Scots candidates will, of course, be thrust, 
wherever possible, upon English constituencies, and if 
Scots are not available, men of any other nationality 
than English. That is the Scots principle of action. 

The Labour Party, with the exception of Mr. Thomas 
(Welsh) and Mr. Clynes (Irish) is practically exclusively 
Scots and has no other end in view than obtaining place 
and power at England’s expense. So also the Wee 
Frees. The essential difference between Englishmen and 
Scotsmen in politics is that nearly all Englishmen enter 
politics with some idea—even if rather a vague one— 
of serving the public, while the first idea of the Scot is 
that the public shall serve him. I do not say that 
Scots politicians are unprincipled, but they are quite 
determined that their principles shall pay; they are em- 
phatically not in politics for their health. 

Already we see the calculating Scots politician in con- 
junction with the calculating Scots journalist who per- 
meates the whole of the so-called English press, is 
planning to push a Scots lawyer into any vacancy that 
might be caused by the retirement or re-orientation of 
either the Prime Minister or Mr. Bonar Law. 

It is time that the English should awake to the fact 
that generosity and tolerance can be carried too far; 
that their self-abnegation is a wrong to both England 
and the Empire; that they intend that our next Prime 
Minister shall be an Englishman, with a full under- 
standing of English ideals, who will put a stop to such 
outrageous schemes as that for the partition of Eng- 
land to please the grasping smaller nationalities; and 
who will restore England to that dominant position in 
the Empire, which is hers not only in right of her great- 
ness but even more in right of her sacrifices. 

I believe England is ready and waiting for a great 
English Conservative leader—not intolerant, but just 
—who will place England’s interests and English ideas 


first and foremost, 
ENGLISHMAN. 
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pered and aggressive rebel, with Belgium, the 
violated and tortured neutral, is so childish that it may 
be left to itself; but it does further appear to me, after 


‘seven years’ observation of Irishmen in Ireland, that 
’ 


of all the so-called nations in the world, Ireland has the 
least shadow of national sentiment. To begin with 
there is an almost impassable gulf between the North 
and the South, which only seem to be able to agree cor- 
dially upon one point, namely, that they should both 
pay in proportion to their means very much less to. 
wards Imperial expenses than Scotland or Wales. 


Ireland wishes to be separated from Great Britain to. 


day from no national sentiment, but from a sentiment 
that Britain is burdened by a heavy load of war debt 
and that it would be very pleasant for Ireland to evade 
her share of it. 


H. MONTAGU BAIN. 
Constitutional Club. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND SINN FEIN. 


SIR,—When Mr. Birrell took over the Government 
of Ireland, he had to admit that Ireland was never more 
prosperous and contented. This was due to Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. George Wyndham. Both the priests and 
their dupes knew that there was a steel hand under 
Mr. Balfour’s velvet glove. Then with Mr. Birrell’s 
advent (for they soon took the measure of this pretty 
essayist), this fine structure, built up so carefully by 
Mr. Balfour, was swept away like_a pack of cards. 

As agents of a huge political institution, the priests 
soon got the upper hand again, and now with the 
ghastly, cowardly murders of the present day, we are 
simply reaping what Mr. Birrell sowed. I enclose you 
a list of 67 seditious meetings in the month of January, 
1906, alone, where a priest was a chairman, and a 
priest the chief speaker. The list (and I have taken 
one haphazard) begins with a meeting at Brotenstown, 
Co. Westmeath, on January 1st, and ends with one on 
January 27th at Kilkenny, when Rev. J. Carroll, C.C., 
was chairman and the speaker Canon Doyle, P.P. 

Mr. Asquith had said, before he came into office in 
1906, that he would never accept office, if he had to be 
dependent in the House of Commons on the Irish vote. 
But as the time went on, and he and his Government 
lost seats, he did not scruple, in order to keep in office, 
to pander to the priests who lead the Irish, in the slums 
of our great cities. 

It is all very well for ‘‘ Wee Frees ’’ in 1921 to 
blame the Government: but that red herring will not 
be followed by anyone who knows the facts. Roman 
writers on the London press may suppress and gloss 
over instances, but all the world knows that German 
gold set all the priests to work for Germany in Spain 
and Italy, and Ireland, and that degenerate Roger 
Casement was caught red-handed taking German 
money, after leaving a German submarine, to what, in 
Roman circles, is called the ‘‘ Isle of Saints.’’ I have 
known of English parents whose sons are now serving 
in Ireland and who may hear at any moment that their 
sons have been shot in the back, or in the dark, or 
murdered in their beds, who call that Isle by another 


name. 
A. W.-ARNOLD. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the official White 
Paper has appeared with a full exposure of the treacher- 
ous way the Sinn Feiner worked for Germany in 1916, 
that led up to the Easter Rebellion. It was after that, 
that Mr. Asquith went over and hobnobbed with the 
seditious Sinn Fein prisoners. 


GAMBLING AND THE LAW. 


SIR,—The latest verdict of guilty of ‘‘ gambling” 
at the Surrey Quarter Sessions calls for instant public 
and legal attention. The police summoned the pro- 


moter of a whist drive at the Drill Hall in Camberley, 
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and the Chairman of the Sessions had to direct a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ guilty’?! A more reasonable form of mild 
dissipation I cannot imagine, and I suppose that once 
discovered, the participants in this orgy could not 
technically be left uncondemned. 

What a comment this silly verdict is on the law, and 
the prying activities of the police! With all the 
lawyers we have in the country and the gross expense 
of legal proceedings, the people of England have not 
yet got a decent code of law which approximates to 
current custom and practice! I suppose some obsolete 
legislation is used in these cases, like that concerning 
Sunday closing. Certainly the law is ‘‘ a ass,’’ as Mr. 
Bumble remarked, but the really remarkable thing is 
that it still remains asinine, so much behind the cus- 
toms of the society it pretends to protect and represent. 
Lawyers, embodying the strongest of the trade unions, 
doubtless rejoice in uncertainties and obsolete enact- 
ments which put money into their pockets; but I do not 
know anybody else who does. The laws, such as they 
are, concerning gambling and lotteries are ridiculous, 
and notorious offenders, if they are in society, or have 
a string of big names behind them, are overlooked, 
while the police pounce on small people. To a fair- 
thinking man these discrepancies are nothing less than 
disgusting. It is useless to ask lawyers to reform 
themselves; that process will have to be forced on them 
from outside. At present, they encourage the solemn 
hypocrisy of ‘‘ gambling ’’ prosecutions with tongues 
in their cheeks. A sensible nation would have had the 
totalisator long since, and reaped some of the profits 
which go into the hands of the bookmaker. But no; 
our governors are a fine lot of hypocrites; and it was 
doubtless quite a shock to the official conscience when 
the fact was revealed that Former Premier Asquith, 
as the Americans call him, had backed a horse—and, 
worse still, had won. 

CANTAB. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


SIR,—I do not know how far the Christian creed 
may be considered compatible with the evocation of 
spirit talk practised to-day. Reasons founded on 
common-sense, decent taste, and decent English, seem 
to be the main objections to the silly revelations pro- 
duced by a clergyman and puffed in the popular press. 
They are derided and regretted by more serious fol- 
lowers of spiritualism. But may I point out that a 
prophet of some fame has issued a warning as to this 
sort of revelation ? 

Isaiah, viii, 19, 20, reads as follows :— 

‘* And when they shall say unto you, Seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards 
that peep and that mutter: should not a people seek 
unto their God? for the living to the dead? 

‘* To the law and unto the testimony : if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.”’ 

The Vulgate renders the second verse :—‘‘ Ad legem 
magis et ad testimonium. Quod si non dixerint juxta 
verbum hoc, non erit eis matutina lux.”’ 

The value of the evidence desired by bereaved par- 
ents and supplied by mediums—see Browning’s Mr. 
Sludge—is perfectly and painfully obvious to disin- 
terested outsiders. What the medium said is, in 
fact, not evidence at all. But the resultant book sells; 
seared hearts can make profits. 

G. D. E. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE. 


SIR,—The quandary raised by Mr. Henry J. Nash 
is an old one, not easily solved owing to human claims 
to monopoly in truth, which in this case means the 
mistaking of egotism for illumination by the Holy 
Spirit, as it (pride) is mistaken by many commonplace 
people for the inspiration of genius, causng them to 
perpetrate the absurdity of uttering with a solemnity 
and emphasis suited only to concentrated wisdom 
some simple fact you have known from infancy. George 
Eliot makes the devout Savonarola display invincible 
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faith in his own conviction. ‘‘ And that is true,’’ said 
Savonarola with flashing eyes. ‘‘ The cause of my 
party ts the cause of God’s kingdom.’’ She remarks, 
“* It is doubtful whether these words have ever been 
uttered without that meaner ring in them’’: i.e., the 
ring of human egotistical conviction. But without such 
conviction, success in religion, as in any department of 
human enterprise, would be impossible, while produc- 
ing the intolerant zeal so often displayed by professing 
Christians on behalf of their sectarian views. ‘‘ There 
is no grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit with 
more success than a religious zeal,’’ says Cowper. 

One of Lessing’s plays is about a man who possessed 
an heirloom ring which had the talismanic power of 
making the owner the morally noblest and most beloved 
of men. The man had three sons, each of whom hoped 
to inherit the ring. His love for them was so great 
that he could not bear to disappoint either, so he got a 
goldsmith to make two facsimile rings indistinguishable 
from it. On his death, the sons, being unable to tell 
whch was the talismanic ring, referred the matter to a 
court of law. The judge told them that the only pos- 
sible solution of the difficulty was for each to try to 
surpass his brothers in moral excellence and beauty of 
character, and thereby~demonstrate himself the owner 
of the true ring. There is a difference between three 
claimants, and the 254 sects mentioned by Mr. Nash, 
each certain that their doxy is the only true doxy, but 
ab uno disce omnes. 

‘* Is it possible for any person to be so guided by the 
Holy Spirit as to be able to interpret the utterances of 
the Scriptures for themselves? ’’ Mr. Nash asks, and 
says, ‘‘ The answer to this momentous question must 
surely be in the negative.’’ 

But must it be? It is from diversity that emulation 
springs, as in the case of Lessing’s brothers with the 
ting, prompting each sect to try to live up to a higher 
moral and religious standard than the others, and 
thereby to demonstrate their possession of the Spirit of 
Truth in fuller measure. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth; even so is everyone that is born of the Spirit ”’ : 
and a John Bunyan is as chosen and as necessary a 
vessel for the operation of the Holy Spirit as a St. 
Augustine or a St. Paul. ‘‘ He who is the Spirit of 
Unity, cannot create discord,’’ argues Mr. Nash. But 
discord is indirect unity, the only way to a more perfect 
realization of it, all progress depending on the existence 
of a sufficient degree of discord. Hence, harmonic 
discords, without which how could harmony be pos- 
sible? One being the antithesis of the other, the exist- 
ence of either without the other is an impossibility. 
Homogeneity is death, self-nullification in all things. 
I once heard a very high-church clergyman say in his 
sermon, when insisting on the real presence in the Sac- 
ramental elements: ‘‘ Ignorant Protestants do not be- 
lieve this, though they take the Holy Communion, and, 
thank God, they get great benefits therefrom, but not 
so great as those who do believe.’’ ‘‘ The ways to 
God are as many as are the souls of the children of 
men,’’ say the Arabs; which, when you reason far 
enough into it, clearly must be absolutely true, for, as 
there is no way for the soul except through itself, every 
soul must be its own way to God. The more we strive 
for the light of truth for its own sake, the more and 
clearer light is given us. Those who agonize and die 
for truth 

‘* Taste the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness.’’ 
MAURICE L. JOHNSON. 


NAVAL AUTHORITIES. 


SIR,—For four years the two most powerful fleets of 
battleships that the world has ever seen, after twenty 
years’ building competition, lay as enemies within 
striking distance of each other. On one occasion only 
did they nearly come to grips, but after an angry growl 
each retired to its lair there to lie for the remainder of 
the war. 

And still we must have a special Sub-Conimittee to 


enlighten us as to ‘‘ what is the use of a battleship!” 
LANDLUBBER, . 
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REVIEWS 
THE REUNION MOVEMENT. 


Prophets and Priests. By the Right Rev. G. H. S. 
Walpole, D.D. Robert Scott. - 


HE Bishop of Edinburgh pleads for ecclesiastical 
reunion with vigour and eloquence. The subject 
is in the air. Nonconformity becomes more and more 
dissatisfied with sectarian dissidence. It is moved by 
the vision of the Divine Fellowship, intended by Christ 
to be externally and organically realised. Anglicanism 
is eager to meet it at least half way. But short cuts are 
doomed to failure. Bishop Walpole deprecates en- 
deavour to “ palliate the schisms that have rent 
Christ’s Body by specious explanations and human ai- 
1angements ’’ which sacrifice conviction to com- 
promise, and have no reality or principle at their back. 
Some are ‘‘ trying to bridge over the chasm of cen- 
turies with a frail bridge of mutual compliments, or 
yielding to the pressure of popular opinion that neither 
cares for, nor knows, the seriousness of the Christian 
Faith.’’ They propose to men to think one way, and 
worship another. In their hurry they forget that they 
may create deeper dissensions in their own Church, 
and widen its separation from the great historic 
Churches of Christendom. 
The Bishop therefore has for the sub-title of his book 
the words, ‘‘ Facing the Facts.’’ The first fact which 
thoughtful men know must be faced, is that, prior to all 


adjustment of doctrinal differences in detail, stands the ~ 


initial controversy as to authority and commission. If 
it were simply a -question of otherwise genuine 
Churches having organized themselves in an irregular 
or unprimitive way, the dispute would not be vital. But 
the High Church standpoint is one of emphatic denial 
that groups of men can break away from the apostolic 
body and constitute themselves into this or that Church, 
for which they create their own ministry, rites, creeds, 
and government. So this fundamental issue has to be 
settled first of all. Bishop Walpole really does not 
meet it, for though he would-doubtless maintain that 
the group must seek authorisation from the whole 
world-wide society, he uses phrases like ‘‘ organized 
differently,’’ and appears to regard episcopacy as only 
a valuable safeguard of order and continuity. He 
seems to be unaware how much traditional divinity has 
had to say against the social compact theory of the 
ministry as an executive committee appointed by the 
general community of believers to act in its name and 
by its authority. Such a body of office-bearers does 
not exercise the priestly function under Christ’s direct 
commission, and for Him, but only as ‘‘ representing’’ 
-~an ambiguous phrase—the kingdom of priests, i.e., 
the laity. This, of course, is a widely accepted view, 
and one congenial to the Anglo-Saxon Parlimentary 
mind, but it has an immense preponderance of Catholic 
authority against it, and is denied, not only by old 
divines such as Mede, but by modern Protestants like 
Dr. Gore, who wrote a big treatise to disprove it. A 
bishop is doubtless the mouth and organ of the whole 
body, but Moberly pointed out that a body cannot 
evolve its own organs. To say, as Bishop Walpole 
does, that in New Testament times ‘‘ congregations 
appointed their own presbyters and deacons,’’ and that 
“to avoid variety of beliefs the ordination of priests 
was placed [by the lay people?] in the hands of bis- 
hops,’’ is to write but loosely. An obvious objection 
to the idea of the ministry as an emergence from below 
is that it cannot apply to such ministrations as are, 
not Godward, but manward, such as ambassadorship 
for God, and stewardship of mysteries. The Bishop is 
greatly helped by his point of view in the approach to 
Nonconformity, but he must ‘‘ face the facts.’’ His 
view of a ministry of convenience is not the accepted 
High Church view, nor is it that of the Latin and 
Eastern Churches, even if a few Oriental divines, at- 
tracted by modernism and democracy, have recently 
adopted certain ‘‘ Whig ’’ formulas. 

Towards these Churches the Bishop of Edinburgh 
uses extremely unconciliatory language, which, indeed, 
he thinks himself is over emphasized. ‘‘ Arrogance 
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and autocracy of a caste,’’ ‘‘ hard, mechanical, and 
lifeless,’’ ‘‘ a lifeless routine of offices,’ Churches 
‘“ stagnant and immobile, save in the cause of prose. 
lytism,’’ ‘‘ the deathlike stillness of Rome and the 
East,’’ priesthood which “ has persisted in spite of the 
most damnable corruption, black and poisonous ’>— 
such is his indictment of three-fourths of Christendom. 
And yet the Bishop, with Lord Hugh Cecil, earnestly 
combats the tendency to substitute a united, pan- 
British, imperial, Union Jack Christianity for the ideal: 
of the Catholic Church, ‘‘ the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all.’’ He quotes the Reformers’ dis. 
claimer of insularity and cites Bramhall, Andrewes, and 
the Book of Common Prayer. He is uplifted as he con- 
templates the glory and power of the Church of Christ, 
even in its present enfeebled and fettered condition, 
but a vision splendid indeed were her unity restored. 
He calls on the divided portions of the Body to con- 
tribute each its own strength—prophetic, regal and 
priestly—to the welfare of the whole. But also each 
must honour what it lacks. And here, rather than in 
the patched-up unrealities of complaisant compromises, 
seems to lie the true hope of Christian reconciliation. 


TWO PATHS TO TRUTH. 


Science and Theology. Their Common Aims and 
Methods. By F. W. Westaway. - Blackie. 
15s. net. 


HIS book is not called ‘ Science and Religion,’ but 
Science and Theology.’ Theology is, by its name, 
itself a branch of the science—the science of religious 
experience and of the beliefs founded thereon—just as 
what we usually term science is the science of physical 
experience and the conclusions inferred from it. Both 
of these branches of science, not to mention others, are 
attempts to arrive at truths, which will in turn make up 
the ultimate system of philosophy. The prevailing 
variety of philosophic system depends on the incom- 
pleteness of our science; and the varieties of religious 
belief and scientific theory have the same origin, and 
owe their peculiar differences to the diverse constitu- 
tion of human minds. It is easy to see, therefore, that 
there must be what has been generally called a ‘* con- 
flict ’’ between science and theology. Anyone that has 
done serious work in science knows how every step 
gives rise to controversy, and that only after long 
argument and renewed investigation is a really fresh 
principle established. |The polemics are sometimes 
fiercer than need be, for even men of science cannot re- 
press their personal feelings; but all are working in 
pari materie and with a similar organon or method, 
and so common ground is secured and progress at last 
effected. On the other side, we all know that the great 
religions of the world and their innumerable sects have 
engaged in conflicts embittered by the passions and 
emotions inherent in the very nature of the dispute, 
and rendered more obstinate by the fact that each party 
firmly believes itself in the right. Now the scientific 
investigator starts on his search for truth from the 
facts of matter and the laws of physical force; the 
theologian, presumably, starts from intuition, feeling, 
emotion, and other entities which may be equally real, 
but are, from the standpoint of religious experience, 1n 
a world other than that of physical science. The two 
paths may be tending to the same goal, but they are on 
opposite sides to it, and can no more be brought to- 
gether than cari fire and water. Attempts to force an 
unnatural union lead only to the most unhappy quarrels. 
Unfortunately the distinction” between religion and 
science has rarely been recognised, and the exponents 
of religions have constantly taken upon themselves to 
enunciate cosmogonies and other statements of physical 
law or fact, which, as was to be expected, have proved 
even less well founded than similar pronouncements by 
students of nature. But whereas the latter, if imbued 
with the truly scientific spirit, have rejoiced to admit 
their error, the theologians have obstinately built their 
errors into creeds, which whosoever believeth not shall 
be damned everlastingly. But the man of science re- 
fuses to be damned without evidence, and his only way 
of escape is to jettison theology, if not religion. Clearly 
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~ this is an unfortunate state of things, and so from time 
“to time books have been written purporting to ‘‘ recon- 

cile ’’ scientific and religious belief. The virtue of such 
pooks depends largely on whether the author is peace- 
maker or propagandist. Mr. Westaway seems to us 
to be the former. It is even a little difficult to perceive 
what his own views are, so appreciative, yet so critical 
js he of differing hypotheses. His method is to give 
an impartial account of such philosophical and mathe- 
matical conceptions, such facts and interpretations of 
physical and natural science as bear on the questions 
at issue, and to show what room is left by our ignor- 
ance, or by the incompatibility of our hypotheses, for 
explanations consistent with theology. On the other 
hand, he deals somewhat drastically with the Christian 
theology, purging it of statements inconsistent with the 
accepted conclusions of science, and urging it to the 
extreme limits of the modernist. In this way he brings 
the two paths appreciably nearer to some unseen mark 
than would be thought possible by the outer public, or 
the half-informed thinker of either party. 

Mr. Westaway has done his work well. His ac- 
counts of scientific theory are clear and as much up-to- 
date as can be expected in a work covering so wide a 
field. His theological chapter suffers, as he seems to 
think himself, from too great condensation, but its 
statements seem accurate and its criticisms will no 
doubt still find some marks among those who shrieked 
at Canon Barnes the other day. _It is not to be ex- 
pected that everyone will agree with all that Mr. West- 
away says. Perhaps his biology is a trifle weak. The 

section headed ‘ Origin of Species by Natural Selec- 
tion’ (p. 159), is a mere statement of organic evolu- 
tion; but he does give an account of the selective pro- 
cess later. To assert that all living animals ‘‘ begin 
their existence under forms essentially indistinguish- 
able,’’ and that ‘‘ during their earlier stages all seem 
to develop in precisely the same way ”’ is, to say the 
least, a grotesque over-statement. But the few in- 
felicities that we have noticed do not affect the main 
argument. When we come to the more basic question 
of the nature of life, we find Mr. Westaway attacking 
materialism, vitalism, and hylozoism with equal vigour, 
and thus coming to the conclusion that life is a ‘‘ cate- 
gory ’’—‘* fundamental and irreducible.’’ A_ singu- 
larly barren conclusion! In his chapter on Causation, 
the author ascribes our belief in the uniformity of 
pature to ‘*‘ intuitive probability.’’ Since the belief is 
comparatively modern, how can it be due to intuition ? 
We should prefer to give a more pragmatic answer, 
and to say that the investigator who does not believe 
in uniformity might as well shut up shop. Physical 
science has no use for theories that are sterile. 

Mr. Westaway makes much of the fact that different 
minds make opposite inferences from the same data. 
He instances the growth of shells in a logarithmic 
spiral, the mechanical limits to the size of animals, and 
the relations of cell-activity to surface-tension. One 
man will say that the obedience of living forms to these 
physical laws shows that they have been made so by 
some Guiding Intelligence; another will ascribe it 
directly to the physical forces, which are, ‘‘ in the last 
analysis, to be attributed to blind chance.’’ The 
former is a teleologist, the latter rejects final causes 
so long as he can discover an antecedent cause. Which- 
ever attitude may be nearer the truth, surely it is the 
latter that has been more fruitful of results. Here Mr. 
Westaway lifts the veil, and reveals himself a teleo- 
logist. ‘‘ The design ’’ of evolution ‘‘ seems to call 
fora designer.” ‘‘ If evolution were purely mechanical 
-. . . the existence of the esthetic emotions 
would be incomprehensible.’’ To which the only reply 
possible here is that some people certainly do not agree 
with such statements, and those people will continue 
to seek explanations, and to advance knowledge. All, 
however, may well agree with the author in asking that 
the theologians also shall advance. If each side knows 
that the other is with single-mindedness pressing to- 
wards the truth, contempt will be changed to respect, 
and bitter feelings to friendly co-operation. Towards 
such a desirable end this book undoubtedly makes a 
Contribution for which both sides may be grateful. 
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GOOD WALKING COUNTRY. 


The Little Guides—Snowdonia. By F. G. Brabant. 
With 24 illustrations and 6 maps and plans.— 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Daniel Scott. 
With 24 illustrations from photographs and 2 
maps. Methuen. Each 6s. net. 


‘EL average guide-book is apt to be distressingly 
facetious, and deficient in points demanding any- 
thing like learning. Sometimes it is got up as a ‘“‘gift- 
book,’’ with gaudy pictures, and generally it is difficult 
to find what one wants in it. In the series of ‘ Little 
Guides,’ which we have used for several years to our 
own advantage, the alphabetical arrangement makes 
reference as simple as A.B.C.; the writers, like the late 
Dr. Cox, are antiquaries, or well seen in local and an- 
tiquarian knowledge; and the information provided is 
trustworthy. The little books, too, are, easily slipped 
into the pocket, a great consideration for the traveller 
on foot. We still venture to consider his point of view 
in a world of motor and cycle, particularly when we are 
viewing the mountains of Wales and the counties which 
include the English Lakes. At present there are quite 
enough railroads and motor roads to make this district 
accessible; and we remember the ironic scorn of J.K.S., 


‘** T want to hear the porters cry, 
‘ Change here for Ennerdale.’ ”’ 


There are no railways up the Welsh mountains, except 
at Snowdon, where once at the topmost hotel we were 
charged a shilling for a glass of water. Heights 
populous with the class that scatters dirty paper be- 
come too accessible for people of decent taste; and we 
misuse the song of Callicles at the end of ‘ Emped- 
ocles on Etna,’ exclaiming :— 


‘* They are lost in the hollows! 
They steam up again! 
What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train? ”’ 
As a matter of fact, Snowdon at its top, as Mr. 
Brabant says, does not afford such good views as points 
lower down. The best routes up are not those which 


~-are most popular. Llyn Llydau and its companion lake 


should not be missed, for they remain romantic, in 
spite of the claims of commerce. Mr. Brabant devotes 
a whole chapter to Snowdon, and has wisely gone be- 
yond the usual plan of the series in describing a host of 


cross routes which afford the best of the mountain 


views. Here, as in the Lakes, the walker will have to 
Jook out for mist; the hills get their caps of cloud so 
quickly that danger is ahead for the distracted. 

The English Lakes are distinctly meant for walkers, 
and nothing could be more ill-timed than the proposal 
to make a road from Borrowdale up to the Styhead, 
which offers some of the roughest, wettest ground, and 
most beautiful views in the whole region. If a road 
were made, it would be washed away pretty soon. 
Motor-cycles are all very well in their way, but they are 
obviously in the way, when they descend the Kirkstone 
Pass for two days on a special trial of the sort that the 
trade loves, and take the corners of the little village of 
Patterdale at a speed which threatens a coroner’s in- 
quest for somebody. From Patterdale Helvellyn can 
easily be climbed, and it has an unusual merit not men- 
tioned on these pages. Quite close to the top is a 
spring of the coldest water we have drunk for many a 
day, which leaps down the hill to Thirlmere, and helps 
in time to slake the thirst of Manchester. Here a 
rather scraggy lake has been much improved by the 
raising of its level. Manchester appears to demand a 
large supply of water, for we read that the Corporation 
is applying to Parliament to purchase Haweswater, and 
the whole of its watershed as*an additional supply to 
the Thirlmere reservoir. This lake is well over two 
miles long, and pleasant to look on; but it is so far 
outside the ordinary tourist’s route that it is little 
known. _ It figures, if we remember right, in ‘ Can 
You Forgive Her?’ Trollope’s excellent story. _ 

Land made free to the public, such as a strip on the 
shore of Ulleswater, sounds well; but the result of the 
freedom is not pleasing to the eye. Where we go, 
expecting to find the Osmunda, we discover a copious 
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flora, which looks odd in the distance, and on a nearer 
approach resolves itself into the gaudy paper which 
covers chocolate, orange-peel, and other signs of an in- 
considerate populace. Blackpool is the place for them; 
they should not trouble the Lakes. 

Buttermere is, as Mr. Scott says, ‘‘ one of the most 
beautifully situated hamlets in the Lake District.’’ It 
is also one of the quietest, free, when we last visited 
it, from newspapers, a secluded haven between two 
lakes, with plenty of attractive rock scenery at hand, 
including the peak called Robinson, to which Words- 
worth should have written a sonnet beginning :— 


‘* Thy grandeurs, Robinson, exalt the mind.”’ 


The amount of accommodation in Buttermere is not 
large, but it is worth some trouble to get it. From this 
point in a single day an excellent walking round might 
include the passes Scarf Gap, Black Sail, Styhead, and 
Honister, with views of Wastwater and a talk with 
the cragsmen who are busy trying to break their necks 
and inscribe records in the hotel beside the lake. 

Mr. Scott has, we are glad to see, inserted a little 
essay on local customs and superstitions. Births, 
deaths, and marriages are still marked by picturesque 
rites which would astonish the Londoner. The maps 
and views in both volumes are instructive. The 
reader should not, however, take any picture of a 
waterfall as representing its steady appearance. Lodore, 
in spite of its reputation, is often a thin affair, so far as 
water is concerned. The much less known fall of 
Rhaiadr Du in the region of Festiniog is far superior 
to it. Maps in these days have grown more expensive, 
but no one should think of using one on paper. It is 
bound to tear even with careful handling, and a map 
stiffened with a linen back should always be preferred. 


WHERE BOLIVAR FOUGHT. 


Spanish America. By C. R. Enoch, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 
Fisher Unwin. 30s. net. 


h ibeprs book impresses us rather as a compilation than 
acomposition. Of its 600 pages more than 180 are 
filled with quotations in ‘‘ mass-formation ’’ from other 
works on the subject, and not infrequently from earlier 
writings of Mr. Enoch’s own. The graces of style are 
conspicuous chiefly by their absence, and other and 
more important matters are also lacking. It is, for 
example, depressing to find in a book on Spanish 
America far more space devoted to Pizarro, Almagro, 
Alvarado and the other conquistadores whose deeds 
have conferred an everlasting stigma upon Spain and 
the Papacy than to that extraordinary military and 
political genius, Simon Bolivar, who, little more than a 
century ago, wrested colony after colony from Spanish 
rule, and left them for ever free and independent. The 
lack of an adequate biography in English of this great 
man—one of the most remarkable of his time—is an 
umission strange indeed. Even in the British Museum 
all there is of any value regarding him and his achieve- 
ments is in the Spanish tongue. We offer the hint to 
the editor of this valuable South American series of 
books. 

Despite its oddities and omissions, Mr. Enoch’s book 
will be welcome in many quarters. In the last year of 
the war we came upon a striking illustration of the 
revived popularity of Latin America as an El Dorado. 
In the military camp at Shoreham, in Sussex, there was 
a school for the teaching of the Three R’s and other 
branches of learning, and presently, to their bewilder- 
ment, the educational staff found Spanish demanded 
from various parts of the camp. The soldiers had 
heard of the commercial possibilities of the South 
American republics, and, having decided to try their 
luck in one or other of them, had sensibly resolved to 
qualify themselves beforehand in the Spanish language. 
Let us hope that they qualified themselves in another 
direction scarcely less important, the cultivation of a 
courteous manner. The Englishman who goes as a 
trader to one of these republics, finds himself con- 
fronted there with the urbane and stately manners of 
the Spanish caballero. In such a presence English 
brusqueness, or, worse, English premature familiarity, 
will only cut the sorriest and most futile of figures. The 
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Spanish American likes a leisurely and courteous bear- 
ing in all business transactions, and declines to be 
hustled or crudely approached. On this point Mr 
Enoch offers admirable counsel. ; 
It is interesting to read that the curious custom of 
the ‘* couvade ’’ is common among the Indian natives 
of Venezuela. Perhaps the writer from whom Mr. 
Enoch quotes this (Mr. Leonard Dalton) traces a con- 
nection between the observance of the custom in 
Venezuela and its existence as far east of Venezuela as 
the Basque provinces. These belts of custom running 
round the earth (the Hyderabad cairns, for example 
which are only to be found in Spain, Brittany and Ire- 
land) are among the most fascinating of studies. For 
the rest, there is much in the book which the intendin 
visitor to South America will find useful, notably the 
wise spirit in which the author invariably refers to the 


natives. Here, as in the United States, coloured labour - 


is now demanding humane treatment, and it is the con- 
sidered opinion of most thoughtful observers that every 
sort of healthy progress depends on his getting it. The 
volumes are enriched by many photographs, a map, 
and a good index. 


AN APOSTLE OF VIGOUR. 


The Daniel Jazz ’’ and other Poems. 
Lindsay. Bell. 4s. 6d. net. 
R. NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY is described 
on the cover of this book as ‘‘ America’s most 
vigorous poet.’’ The claim seems a rash one. It is 
true that he has written :— 
‘** Harry the uplands, 
Steal all the cattle, 
Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 
Bing, 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay Boom,”’ 
and much more like unto it; but then even the present 
indolent reviewer could easily compose five lines which 
would be just as good poetry, and at least five times 
more ‘‘ vigorous ’’; so our bard had better keep an eye 
on his laurels! Some worthy people in the United 
States are rather concerned at the seriousness with 
which Mr. Lindsay has been taken here and there in 
London. Let them not be uneasy. There are people 
in London who will take anything seriously that shouts 
sufficiently loud. The general body of opinion remains 
entirely unmoved, save to laughter. No intelfigent 
and cultured Englishman will associate American 
poetry with this bawler. We know the writings of 
such present-day American poets as Mrs. Coates, Mrs. 
Fiske Warren, Mr. Robert Frost, and others, and that 
real American poetry is very like real English in spirit 
and technique. Blatancy most music-hall, most 
melancholy, such as Mr. Lindsay’s, though flung from 
a bucket, has never been inside the pale. One piece, 
‘ A Rhyme for all Zionists,’ is a shapely ballad rather 
in John Davidson’s manner. It suggests that with a 
little more culture Mr. Lindsay might one day become 
a tolerable bard. But for the ‘‘ vigorous ’’ pieces, 
well, there are really so many noises going on at the 
present day that there should be no difficulty in escap- 
ing this particular uproar. 


THE INFANT PHENOMENON. 
The Diary of Opal Whiteley. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 


HEN the Diary of Opal Whiteley first appeared, 

an effort was made by a sceptic who was also a 
mathematician to prove on internal evidence that it was 
a forgery. The manuscript, we are told, comprises 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand words; each 
letter was nearly an inch high, written in childish ma- 
juscule : the paper itself was largely the disused wrap 
pings of butcher’s meat; and finally, the whole docu- 
ment was torn into small fragments by Opal’s foster- 
sister ‘‘ in a tragic fit of temper.’’ How long would 
the task of reconstruction take, and what measure of 
success could it achieve? These were the lines on 


By Vachel 


which the advocatus diaboli argued. But we did not 
sympathise, for it seems probable enough to us that 
the diary, or something reasonably like it, was really 
written by a child. 
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It is with the book itself, and the curious human 
document of Lord Grey which stands for preface, that 
we quarrel. Lord Grey has read the book with sheer 
delight, he tells us, and though there may be some 
people in whom the beauty of nature rouses only faint 
emotion, or none at all, others, he hopes, will find in it 
the same pleasure as himself. Well, let us take the 
sortes. Here is a passage which frankly gives us no 
pleasure at all. On p. 177 Opal meets a little lamb. 
That is enough for the happy diarist. 

‘“T was so happy. It was very white and very soft 
and its legs was slim and it had wants for a mother. It 
had likes for me to put my arms round it. I did name 
it first of all. I called it Menander . Euripides 
Theocritus Thucydides. It had likes for the taste of 
my fingers its woolly tail did wiggle joy 
wiggles. And I did dance on my toes, and felt such a 
big amount of satisfaction feels—having a lamb to 
mother.”’ 

Lest anyone should think that this is an injustice, let 
him turn to the extracts given by Lord Grey himself 
in his preface. It only remains to add that the book 
is 311 pages long. ; 

Any child, we believe, given a sufficient amount of 
wrong-headed petting, could achieve a similar result. 
But it must not be left till too late. A start must be 
made early in life. The conventional baby language, 
which all children detest, should be strictly adhered to. 
The child should be quaintly dressed, and assured that 
it resembles almost any well-known character in his- 
tory or romance. It should be encouraged to tap on 
the table, and command the silence of an admiring 
circle of relations. If possible—dare we suggest ?— 
it should be called Opal after its exemplar. But enough. 
Miss Ashford set the fashion in infantile self-revela- 
tion, which gave one at least the pleasure of telling 
one’s enemies that they had been identified as the 
original of Mr. Salteena. But there is one difference, 
happily remaining, which we hope will never be re- 
solved. ‘ The Young Visiters’ has been dramatised. 
‘ The Diary of Opal Whiteley ’ has not. But we speak 
under correction from our American correspondents. 


PLUS CA CHANGE. 

Helmets and Body Armour in Modern Warfare. By 
Bashford Dean, Ph.D. Oxford University Press. 
25s. net. 

EW of the Preacher’s remarks are more frequently 

quoted than his complaint of the lack of originality 
under the sun, and to nothing does this complaint apply 
more forcibly than to the methods and implements of 
warfare. The grenades used inthe recent conflict were 
merely an improvement on those employed at Minden; 
it was in trenches in Flanders that Sir Philip Sidney 
died and Uncle Toby caught cold. But most striking, 
perhaps, is the universal resumption of armour. There 
is a general idea that armour was rendered obsolete 
by the introduction of firearms. Actually it may be 
said that its disuse was due to the wholesale employ- 
ment of mercenaries. These men offered their services 

in causes which were not their own, in return for a 

small wage and the prospect of loot. Like the Sinn 

Feiners, they disapproved of bloodshed, unless they 

themselves did the shedding. It was therefore incum- 

bent on the leader who would retain their services to 
achieve, as far as possible, a bloodless victory In 
other words, skilful manceuvres took the place of 
shock-tactics, and the need for greateg-and ever greater 
mobility rendered armour an anachronism. 

Dr. Dean shows that in every war of modern times 

a state of immobility has resulted in the adoption of 

some primitive form of armoured defence for the person 

of the individual. In the late war conditions were such 
that both sides had the time to make a scientific study 
of the subject, and it is interesting to note that in some 
cases not only the form, but even the composition, of 
medieval armour was adopted almost without modifica- 
tion. The author, an American, does not write for the 
general public, but his book should prove valuable to 
the serious student of the sciences of metallurgy and 
war, and the English reader will appreciate a generous 
tribute to the work of the British Invention Board. The 
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book is profusely illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Interesting, too, are the statistics concerning 
wounds. The reader is left with the hope that science, 
while increasing the deadliness of lethal weapons, will 
strike a balance by decreasing the vulnerability of the 
fighting man. 


A STRIKING NOVEL. 


Brodie and the Deep Sea. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. net. 


Y Goan fine story takes a foremost place among the 
best novels of last year. It \is a noteworthy fact, 
that with hardly one exception, our male novelists have 
produced works markedly inferior to any of some half- 
dozen written by women. Mrs. Wylie has taken up a 
post-war problem and has built on it a well-constructed 
story, situation answering to situation, test to test, till 
the final solution is reached. Adam Brodie, son of a 
small grocer in Peckham, rises from the ranks and be- 
comes Major Brodie. On leave at Paris he marries 
Ursula Seton, granddaughter and heiress of Lord Ivon- 
rood, a West Country coal and iron owner. A pro- 
logue, almost too cruel to be endured, stamps on us the 
character of the man, patient, tenacious, noble almost. 
He has. been missing nine months, in hiding, and could 
have escaped, if he had abandoned a private dependent 
on him. He comes back, and tries to live with his 
wife’s family—impossible. She tries to live with him 
and his people—still more impossible. Her grand- 
father offers him money to arrange a divorce. There 
is no place in England for him and men like him. But 
he holds on. His wife has given up and is drifting into 
an affair with an old lover, an honourable man. They 
neither see nor hear of each other. Then Brodie’s 
chance comes. Lord Ivonrood is forced to give up on 
the verge of a great Labour trouble and he wants a suc- 
cessor who will hold on, and puts Brodie in the place. 
And here again the problem is put and Brodie has to 
solve it for himself. But he holds on, and in doing so 
renews and raises himself and awakens the dormant 
love of his wife. We must apologise for telling so 
much of Mrs. Wylie’s story, but her book will bear it 
without losing a whit of its interest. Its art lies in the 
treatment as much as in the plot. 


Mills 


A LAST WORD ON COMYNS CARR. 
J. Comyns Carr: Stray Memories. By his wife. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 
OMYNS CARR gave the world two most agree- 
able books of reminiscences, and here is a third, as 
pleasant, written by his widow. Oddly enough, this 


famous wit did not always sparkle in print. His 


journalistic work was sound, but his plays read as quite 
ordinary, and the.verses in the present volume are just 
conventionally pretty. He was one of those who need 
the voice and the presence to get a full effect. Still it 
is delightful to meet him again. It is odd to hear that 
he hated ‘ The Hound of Heaven.’ We wonder what 
he said if he ever heard that Burne-Jones admired it be- 
yond words. Mrs. Carr credits him with the famous 
retort to ‘‘ I wish I had said that ’’—‘‘ You will!’’ It 
seems that Carr made the retort to Whistler: we had 
always heard that Whistler made it to Wilde. Another 
celebrated mot in its day was the description of Beer- 
bohm Tree’s Hamlet as ‘‘funny without being vulgar,”’ 
which the late Sir Douglas Straight informed the pre- 
sent writer was Carr’s. It is also pleasant to be re- 
minded by Mrs. Carr of the exquisite Ophelia of Ellen 
Terry, to catch a glimpse of Henry James sitting in the 
ingle nook of an old mansion telling ghost stories, and 
to meet and hear the quaint Pellegrini once more. But 
the chief impression made by the book is its beauty as a 
tribute to its hero as a husband and father. It shows 
him figuring delightfully in his home, and the picture 
crowns all that has gone before. 


Tue ‘Secretum SECRETARUM.’—In the issue for January 8th 
the sentence beginning p. 31, col. 2, line 15, should read as 
follows: ‘“‘It is not, he maintains, the mathematici, the true 
astrologers, that are condemned by the Fathers, but the mate- 
matici (without the h), the false astrologers, who either merely 
pretend to consult the stars and resort to diabolical, etc.” 
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MUSIC NOTES 


THE MUSIC TO MAETERLINCK’S ‘ BETROTHAL. '—The 
late Sir Henry Irving used to say that_he relied upon music 
as much as anything to create the right psychological feeling 
in his audience for every play that he produced. For this reason 
he always went for his incidental music to the best native com- 
posers of his day, and preferred it specially written rather than 
use the old music (Lock’s to ‘ Macbeth,’ for instance) which had 
been employed by generations of producers before him. That 
he was wise in this matter there can be no questions He knew 
that nine persons out of ten love to listen to sweet music during 
the course of a play or a text that ‘‘ yearns,’’ as Wagner said, 
for musical expression. For them it is not an interruption, but 
an aid toUtheatrical effect. Only, to be completely effective, it 
needs to be just as much in harmony with the prevailing musical 
taste as the production generally, pictorial and otherwise, when 
it conforms to the contemporary ideas of a Granville Barker. 
From Purcell to Beethoven, from Schubert to Sullivan, famous 
composers have always taken a peculiar delight in writing inci- 
dental music*to accompany and illustrate the drama of their day. 
Necessarily it is characteristic of themselves, and reflects in their 
own peculiar idiom the spirit of the action which it accompanies 
or the person or thought that it refers to. In the abstract you 
cannot improve on Purcell or Beethoven or Schubert; yet even a 
revival of a play by Shakespeare or a masque of Milton’s or a 
mystery-play with a Reinhardt for its producer, will derive a 
quicker and perhaps deeper psychological meaning from the aid 
of music that is not ‘‘ dated ’’ thgn from music that is. Hence 
the extreme advisability of calling in an up-to-date composer— 
young, enthusiastic, capable, full of imaginative feeling, yet not 
too far gone in modern eccentricities—to write the music for 
Maeterlinck’s fairy-play, ‘The Betrothal.’ The young man in 
question was found in Mr. C. Armstrong Gibbs, to whose good 
work we have already more than once had occasion to refer; 
and the excellent results of his co-operation were plentifully in 
evidence at the Gaiety Theatre last Saturday night. 

With the play itself our remarks, of course, have no concern. 
We cannot help, however, expressing our belief that its effect 
is enormously enhanced by all that Mr. Gibbs has done, as well 
as by the singular reticence that has impelled him to leave so 
much undone. Where music would be an impediment or a dis- 
turbing factor he is happily silent; where it is not he contrives 
to creep in unobserved and help to stimulate our emotions with 
the appropriate touch; or else he enters with the right air of 
importance and gives us something big, piquant, fascinating, 
replete with clever rhythms and harmonies, as for example the 
lovely ballet in the ballroom of the fairy palace. It is something 
much more than tuneful in the ordinary sense, and in course of it 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs has lighted upon a waltz-theme as haunt- 
ing and exotic as the one in the supper scene of Richard Strauss’s 
* Rosenkavalier.’ The leading motives are sufficiently original in 
that they do not recall other people’s music, but a still greater 
merit is their absolute appropriateness. One feels first of all 
how suitable is the freshness, the youthful exuberance of the tune 
that represents Tyltyl, then how expressive of a like spirit are 
themes derived from it and associated with his forgetfulness, his 
ancestral and his future families, thus musically realising the 
Maeterlinckian idea that these are all embodied in his own con- 
sciousness. Anyone may feel this, whilst only the trained ear 
can distinguish by what skilful means, what deft combinations 
and half-hidden metamorphoses of the various phrases the result- 
ant effect has been obtained. The dominant musical idea is put 
forth from the outset in the mysterious theme of the Veiled 
Figure, but it is not developed in its full beauty until the touch- 
ing scene where the mother and the children rejoice in mutual 
recognition, and then its effect is simply overwhelming. So, too, 
in a certain moment of anguish when a crash of dissonant chords 
slowly but surely resolves itself into a stream of suavest melody, 
indicating that the torturous mental strain has become relaxed 
and contentment reigns once more. By such devices as these 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs demonstrates how thoroughly he has 
entered into the spirit and the.complex underlying suggestions 
of the play. In a word, he has done his duty admirably, and 
accomplished a difficult task in a manner that will add largely 
to his reputation, It was a pity he had not time to orchestrate 
the music himself, but that part of the work was ably executed 
for him by Mr. Leslie H. Howard. 


THE CHAMBER MUSIC PLAYERS.—The naturally high 
expectations formed regarding the new ensemble heard for the 
first time at Wigmore Hall last week were abundantly justified 
by a series of very fine performances. Considering the record 
of the four artists this was hardly to be wondered at. Mr. 
Murdoch and Mr. Sammons have had a goodly experience to- 
gether in duet sonatas; Mr. Tertis has long held an enviable 
position at the head of British viola players; while Mr. Felix 
Salmond, besides being a gifted soloist, has already done much 
excellent work in more than one quartet party. The only ques- 
tion was whether the four would shine to equal advantage when 
brought into a single constellation, and that was quickly 
answered the other night when, after a wonderfully refined ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s trio for strings in C minor, we were vouch- 
safed the best performance of Mr. Frank Bridge’s Phantasy 
Quartet that has yet been heard in public. It fairly settled the 
point. The balance of beautiful tone was quite perfect, the 
execution equally faultless. A delightful surprise was the Passa- 
caglia for violin and viola by Halvorsen, based upon a movement 
by Handel, played with tremendous spirit by Messrs. Sammons 
and Tertis. We had not heard it before, and the united efforts 
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of the two executants produced something akin to a sensation 
The pianoforte quartet by Gabriel Fauré brought to a close one 
of the most enjoyable concerts we have attended for a long while 
The Chamber Music Players have a brilliant career before them. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND, by D. A. Chart 
Talbot Press, Dublin) is a _ well-written trustworthy 
account of the difficulties that Irish trade has laboured under 
in the past, and of its present resources and development. jj 
seems to us to be composed in an unpartisan spirit, and it is the 
only book on the subject which we ean recommend with conf- 
dence to the general reader. It must, however, not be forgotten 
that economics is only one of the fundamental factors of the 
Anglo-Irish question. 

MEDI4VAL EUROPE, ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
LIZATION, by Lynn Thorndike (Harrap, 15s. net) is a text book 
written primarily for American students, but almost equally useful 
to English readers. We have read it through with much enjoy- 
ment of the author’s skill in presenting the various aspects of 
medizeval life and politics and his selection of the topics and 
instances with which they are illustrated. The volume contains 
over a score maps and plans and thirty-three portraits or photo- 
graphs of notable persons and buildings. There are of course 
in a review covering the history of Europe in 600 pages many 
generalisations and particular statements which we should prefer 
to have expressed differently or more precisely, but our principal 
duty is to bear testimony to the general accuracy and value of the 
book, which we recommend heartily as equally interesting and 
instructive. 


THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING AND KIN- 
DRED AFFECTIONS, by A. E. Newton (Lane, 20s. net), is a 
very good example of the better sort of American printing, pro- 
duced as it is by the Riverside Press. It recounts the adventures 
of the soul of a’ well-to-do American collector among booksellers, 
his joy at finding unique copies of books that he can read and 
show to other friends that can read them and envy him. He has 
a weakness for scholars, and tries (with some success when they 
are American professors) to make them write in an ‘‘ easier and 
smoother style.’’ There are some facsimiles and portraits o 
famous American booksellers, and our author is on such terms 
with them that he can call one of them “ Rosy.’ If we were 
only sure that his delight at the rise in value of his Johnson and 
Lamb ‘‘ items ’’ were not the major part of his joy in them, we 
could find it in our hearts to offer him the hand of fellowship 
for a chapter devoted to the praise of Trollope; as it is we have 
had to go back to the histories of Lady Glencora to reassure 
ourselves that a judgment which coincides with his is sound. 
But first. editions of Trollope have no market value as yet; per- 
haps Mr. Newton is a holder for the rise. The book is very well 
illustrated, 


MEDIL4:VAL HERESY AND THE INQUISITION, by A. S. 
Turberville (Crosby Lockwood, ros. 6d. net), is a very sound 
piece of work and gives high promise for the future. It is of 
course founded on a careful study of printed authorities, but it 
shows independént thought on the matters involved. What it 
lacks is perhaps familiarity with the medizval mental attitude, 
and even with its theology, popular and professional. We must 
own disappointment that when treating of the attitude of the 
Inquisition towards astrology the author has not dealt with the 
test case of Cecco d’Ascoli; an independent examination of the 
grounds of his condemnations is wanting in English. The divid- 
ing line between the allowed and the illicit was in practice very 
tenuous. Mr. Turberville gives us an excellent list of authorities, 
but Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Medizval Mind ”’ is a quite insufficient selec- 
tion on which to base statements as to the doctrine of the scho- 
lastics, and Mr. Turberville does not appear to have read any 
Averroes for himself. We are afraid that this may seem rather 
carping criticism : the evidence that Kenan had read much of him 
is very imperfect, but Mr. Turberville deserves to be tried by a 
high standard. The ordinary reader and the average student 
will find the book both interesting and useful. 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS. | | 


The “British Dominions” have devised a 
special series of “Deferred Assurances for 
Children,”’ affording among other advan- 
tages monetary benefits when the child 
attains age 21, and other valuable options 


Full particulars wil] gladly be sent post free on 
application to the Life Department. — 


| EAGLE” 


32, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. 
Herd Office: Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
ASSETS EXCGEED £19,000,000 
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SPORT 


R. TOLLEY reached, we notice, the final 
Me the competitidn of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society at Rye, but 
was beaten by Mr. Holderness. We hope this~ 


is a return to form which has been disappointing 
since Mr. Tolley snatched the amateur championship 
from American hands. He made a poor show in the 
open tournament, and can hardly on the year’s record 
be called the best amateur player. He drives, of 
course, an immense length, but so do many other 
amateurs nowadays. The test comes in the putting, 
where many players have their great days, but no cer- 
‘tainty is achieved for any lengthy period. There is no 
reason that we can see why amateurs should not hole 
their shots as professionals do. 


Bad marking in the line-out is a capital crime in 
Rugby football, especially when it occurs near your 
own goal-posts. Two of the four tries got by Guy’s 
Hospital against the London Scottish last Saturday 
were due to such lapses. Deprived of Messrs. Usher 
and Maxweli through the Scotch trial game, the beaten 
side lacked cohesion, and but for the pluck of their full- 
back, Mr. Houston, the score would have been a 
long one. Mr. Bekker at scrum-half for Guy’s, was 
far too good for his opponents, and sent his three-quar- 
ters on the run with delightful inspiration. But Messrs. 
Doherty and Reitz in the pack were hardly their mighty 
selves, and the team, as a whole, played a good many 
points below their proper form. South Africans, as 
Mr. Douglas Morkel’s men showed us, require to be in 
a really tight place before they give of their best. 


As we write, the third Test Match with Australia is 
due to start on the morrow. If England means to put 
up a good fight, this match must show an improvement 
in our players. Australian batsmen are evidently in 
form, and we think the omission of Waddington a great 
mistake. A left-hand bowler of some pace is wanted, 
if the wicket is dry. Hearne is not yet, we suppose, 
in sufficient health to play. Mr. Fender comes into the 
team, and is a capable all-round man—the sort of hitter 
who might discourage a googlie man. That kind of 
attack, as W. G. Grace said, is the most difficult of 


_ all. On present form Mr. Gregory is a more danger- 


ous fast bowler than any of the English side; but we 
have hopes of Howell. 


It is some time since we recorded the intention of the 
Football Association to stop press comments by 
players on the matches in which they are playing. We 
regret to notice that articles of this sort are still being 
published in the popular press, including objections to 
criticism by outsiders. A Chelsea player is foolish 
enough to say that his side could not score against 
Reading, because the crowd were right up to the touch- 
line, and he felt there was no room to play in! If 
claustrophobia is to be urged as a reason for failure, 
our expensive Philistines are in a sorry state. As fine 
animals, they should be above such mental subtleties. 


The Association should persevere in its approach to 
decent sport, if it wishes to retain the regard of any 
sportsmen worthy of the name. We are glad to see 
that West Ham were warned for inserting remarks in 
a programme indicating that the referee would have to 
keep an extra keen eye on their opponents. Punch 
has recently been indulging in some pleasant comments 
on what is expected from referees in the way of favour- 
ing the views of the onlooking crowd. We have cer- 
tainly seen some astonishing decisions on professional 
matches. 


Keeping racehorses has always been an expensive 
luxury and has become much more so of late, indeed the 
cost has fully doubled. Owners who are fairly high up 
in the winning list at the ead of the season are accus- 
tomed to find a balance on the wrong side when figures 
are examined, while not a few of these owners go 
through the year without a single success and a fairly 
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large number are annually credited with a solitary stake 
of the £100 which is the lowest permissible prize under 
Jockey Club rules. But there is plenty of money in the 
racing world, as is shown by the entries for races to 
come. A £200 Plate at Newbury closes with 92 sub- 
scribers, and the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, better 
worth winning and in consequence harder to win, has 
attracted 117. But it is the Spring Handicaps which 
create most attention, for the reason that they provide 
opportunities for betting. All that is protested about 
the necessity of racing as the only means of affording 
evidence of the fitness of the thoroughbred for breeding 
purposes is undoubtedly true; but it would be futile to 
pretend that a multitude of persons labouring under the 
delusion that they are sportsmen care for anything ex- 
cept securing the longest available odds. . 


As regards quantity, that is an increase over last 
year’s total of entries for these Spring Handicaps, most 
of them have done well. Except in the Kempton Park 
Jubilee the quality is for the most part poor, though Sir 
H. Bird’s Monarch, winner of the Middle Park Plate 
and favourite for the Derby—or as good a favourite as 
any—has been put into the Lincolnshire Handicap 
which has never been taken by a classic winner and 
seldom by a three-year-old, so good a filly as Sceptic 
having failed with no more than 6 st. 7 lb. on her back. 
The City and Suburban is one of the few handicaps that 
show a slight falling off in numbers, nor are there 
many horses of anything like high class engaged. The 
Kempton Park Jubilee, however, includes several of 
the best in training. There are Tangiers, winner of the 
race last year as also of the Ascot Cup; Tetratema, 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas; Silvern who 
twice beat the last named; Comrade, winner of Grand 
Prix; Orpheus, who proved himself at Newmarket the 
better of the pair, better likewise than Spion Kop, 
winner of the Derby; and Charlebelle, winner of the 
Oaks. There are others of hardly less note, a brilliant 
assembly of names though it is of course improbable 
that many of the best will run. 


It is announced that applications for seats at the 
Lawn Tennis’ Championship meeting at Wimbledon 
next season cannot be considered after the 19th of this 
month. Last year the same thing happened, all tickets 
being bought by the end of January. From then on- 
wards until July, the ‘* personal’’ columns of the 
newspapers constantly contained offers of seats for 
sale, at enormous prices. Presumably persons bought 
seats as a speculation. The same thing may be looked 
for again this year. We are assured that only two 
seats are allowed to each applicant, and that these are 
balloted for. 


It is obviously high time that the headquarters of the 
game removed to more commodious premises, and we 
hope these will be ready and in good condition by 1922. 
When they make the move, the authorities might also 
do worse than appoint a regular group of professional 
umpires. The present haphazard method of providing 
umpires and linesmen is inadequate. Last year we 
saw some very slack decisions in the Covered Courts 
Championship, the judges involved being engaged in 
talk. Players unfairly presented with points found it 
necessary to lose the next stroke on purpose. Pleasing 
as this sacrifice may be to the English sense of sport, it 
is unsatisfactory to all concerned. 


Unfortunately we go to press just before the two 
boxing events of the week are decided. If there is any- 
thing in a name, then ‘‘ Battling Levinsky ’’ should 
surely prove victorious over the more sedate-sounding 
‘* Bombardier Billy Wells’’! But why this cult for 
strange and awful names? Is it a sign of affection on 
the part of the ring fraternity, or is it designed to 
strike terror into the heart of opponents, like Moran’s 
‘* Mary Ann,’’ and Carpentier’s much-vaunted mes- 
meric eye? We do not know. But if wonderful 
names are adopted to compensate for the lack of won- 
derful performance, we can understand it. Even a 
Bombardier would go down before a broadside from 
a ‘‘ Gunboat ”’ Smith. 


| 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry James. 
Two vols. Longmans. 42s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


By J. Gault. Stevens: 16s. net. 


Excess Profits Duty. 
By Conrad Gill. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 


Government and People. 


Government and Politics of France. By E. M. Sait. Harrap: 
1os. 6d. net. 
POETRY. 
In the” Beginning—And After. By Rebecca Mocatta. Selwyn 
and Blount. 2s. 6d. net. 
Limehouse and other Poems. By Helen Mitcham. Erskine 


Macdonald: 5s. net. 
Musings and Memories. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Poetical Works of Sir William Alexander. Vol. I. 
28s. net. 


By Horace Nelson. Simpkin Marshall : 


Longmans : 


FIcTIon. 


By Eden Phillpotts. Grant Richards: 8s. 


Bronze Venus, The. 
net. 
Impossible Apollo, The. By Thomas Cobb. Lane: 8s. 6d. net. 


Revolution. By J. D. Beresford. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Book of Job, The. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Lippincott: 18s. net. 
Earthen Vessel, The. By Pamela Glenconner. Lane: 6s. net. 
Message of Christ, The. By A. S. Wadia. Dent: 6s. net. 
Minor Field Sports. By L. G. R. Cameron. Routledge: 4s. 6d. 
net. 
Tragedy of Holyrood, The. 
donald. 


By Howard Pease. Erskine Mac- 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


The Reflable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 
“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, WATER & AIR.” 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER. “A book to set the stay-at-home 
Englishman's mouth watering.’ —Evening Standard. With 9911 ustrations 


PRICE 21/- 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern Provinces 
of China, contributions to this Fund are urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 


It is feared that millions will die of starvation unless immediate 
help is sent. 

Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, SIR 
CHARLES ADDIS, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.4, and marked ‘‘ China Famine 
Relief Fund.”’ 

J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, Broadway, 
London, S.W.1. 


The lowest Non-Profit rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice 
of the right to share in the Surplus of 
a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


The DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM of the 


Scottish 
Provident Institution 


secures the advantage of Non-Profit 

Premiums with the right to share in 

Surplus. It is the ideal system for 
the present time. 


Accumulated Funds Exceed £16,250,000 


Lonpon: 3 LOMBARD ST.,E.C.3. WestExp: 17 PALL MALL,S.W.1 


Heap OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Barrie’s Quality 
Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, 
illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s. ; Rupert Brookes’ John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, coloured piates, large paper, 25s.; Doré Gallery, 12s. ; 
Caw’s Scottish Painting, Past and Present, 21s.; Warner’s 
Imperial Cricket, 4,2 5s. Od. ; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., £2 10s. Od.; Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 
12 vols., calf, 35s.; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian 
Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s.; Thornton’s Ameri- 
canisms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 
1912; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; 
Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s.; 19 Early 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.— 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send e 
a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp BakeEr’s 
Great Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
YMPHONY CONCERTS. 
S TO-DAY AT 3. 
Conductors : 
SIR HENRY J. WOOD and SIk EDWARD ELGAR. 
Vocalist - BEN DAVIES. 
Solo ‘Cello - BEATRICE HARRISON. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., and 3s., at Hall, usual agents. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, REGENT STREET, W.1, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees: Chappell afid Co., Ltd. 
ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTKA. 
L MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 
Conductor - - ALBERT COATES. 
Solo Pianoforte - - - - LAMOND. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., 3s. and 2s. 4d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 


UTH BROOKE. 
SONG RECITAL. 
Assisted by CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


At the Piano - W. GERMAN REED. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. gd., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
LFKED BARKER and MINNIE HAMBLETT. 
VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
At Piano—ARNOLD PERRY. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


fEOLIAN HALL. 
UDITH LITANTE. 
VOCAL RECITAL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
At the Piano—HAROLD CRAXTON. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
DANIEL MAYER CO., Ltd., Grafton House, Golden Square. 


Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 35: 
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GEORGE ALLEN anp UNWIN LTD. 


Seventy Years among Savages. 


By HENRY S. SALT. (Just out) 12s. 6d. 


i ces of Eton and Cambridge and a friendly account of 
MOB og mnom who are, when the worst is said of them, a quaint and 


interesting people. 


The House of Commons and Monarchy. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 7s. 6d. 


“A brilliant politicalargument . . . brilliantinpersuasiveness . . . 
one of the most masterly attempts to explain the decay of the House of Com- 
mons that have yet appeared.’ —Daily News. 


Studies in Dreams. 


FOSTER. 

fascinating book.”"—Daily Chronic’e. 

“Abookef distinction . . fascinating records.”—Star, 
“altogether a Book to be highiy recommended." —Truth. 


The Magic Flute. c.cowes pickmson. ‘5s. 


“ All through there is the spirit of ‘ The Magic Flute‘ and at times. almost 
the music. Infact, it isa success and . necessarily a great one.’'—Times. 


By Mrs. H. O. ARNOLD. 
8s. 6d. 


The Upper Silesian Question and 
Germany's Coal Problem. 


By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 
“Mr. Osborne's book merits careful reading."—Glasgew Herald. 


Serbia and Europe, 1914-1918. 


Preface by Dr. L. MARCOVITCH. 16s. 


**Much solid history is to be found in its pages.” —Times 


12s. 6d. 


40 MUSEUM STREET :: 32 :: LONDON, W.C.1 


= 


SOUTH AMERICA 


via 


MADEIRA 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 
and 


will enable you to pay it yourself if 


you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


EDITION DE LUXE 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
LORD MORLEY. 


In 15 Vols. 8vo, 21s, neteach. Sold in sets only. 


This Edition contains'a Portrait of the Author from 
the Painting by the Hon. John Collier, and is uniform 
with Messrs. MACMILLAN’S well-known Editions de 
Luxe of Tennyson, Pater, Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Hardy, etc. Limited to 500 copies for England and 
250 copies for America, 


I.andII, RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. I. and II. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE NOVELS AND STORIES 
OF HENRY JAMES 


In 35 monthly Volumes. In two styles— 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net per Volume. 

Pocket Edition. Fceap 8vo, 7s, 6d. net per Volume, 
I. RODERICK HUDSON, 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 36s. net. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
An Introductory Volume, By ALFRED MARSHALL 
Eighth Edition. 8vo. 18s. net. 


rd Impressien with additional Chapter and Statistics. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Prices with Special Reference to 
the History of the Nineteenth 


Century. By WALTER T. LAYTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net, 


LABOUR AS AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


A Series of Essays comprising a short history of the 
International Labour Organisation and a review of 
General Industrial Problems by Various Authors. 
Edited by E. JOHN SOLANO. §8vo. 18s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald—" The contributors to the volume are 
all of them well-known authorities on some branch of the Inter- 
national Labour problem. and some of them have a world-wide 
reputation, Thecontributionsaresuchasonewouldexpect .. . 
weighty and far-seeing utterances.” 


«*« Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C.2 


JANUARY. THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE REORGANISATION OF EUROPE. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. 

TWO DOMINION STATESMEN :—1. Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
By Edward Porritt. II. General Louis Botha. By Sir 
Lionel Phillips, M.P. 

THE GINESTRA; OR, THE DESERT FLOWER. By Henry 
Cloriston. 

THE LAST OF THE HABSBURGS :—1. The Em 
Josef. II. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 
peror Karl. By Theodore Von Sosnosky. 

THE AGRAKIAN MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 

THE MEANING OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By C. T. 
Hagberg Wright. 

THE REORGANISATION OF THE NAVAL STAFF. 
By Captain Alfred C. Dewar. 

THE — GERMAN CONSTITUTION. By J. 
K.C. 

BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY. _ By Prof. Sir William 
Ashley. 

THE WAGES PROBLEM IN AGRICULTURE. By Sir R. 
Henry Rew, K.C.B. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. By Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour Office. 

ENGLISH TRADITIONS IN ART. By Lawrence Binyon. 

LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed 
to elect External Examiners for the Examinations above Matricu- 
lation as follows :— 

FOR THE YEAR 1921-22. 
EXAMINATIONS OTHER THAN MEDICAL. 


Architecture. Indian Evidence Aet. 
Agricultural Botany. Latin. 

Agricultural Chemistry. Mathematics. 
Chemistry. Music. 

Education. Philosophy. 
Geography. Physics. 

Geology. Veterinary Anatomy. 


FOR THE YEAR 1921. 
EvectricaL TECHNOLOGY. 

An Examiner is required who has specialised in ‘ light’’ 
Electrical Engineering (telegraphy, telephony, etc.). Applications 
for this Examinership should be sent not later than Monday, 
a4th January, 1921. 

FOR THE FIKST EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL 
DEGREES, 1921-22. 
Biology. Chemistry. Physics. 


FOR THE SECOND EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL 
DEGREES, 1921-22. 


Pharmacology. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 
1921-22. 
Medicine. Surgery. 


N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, 
whereby the Senate is required, if practicable, to appoint at least 
one Examiner who is not a Teacher of the University. 

Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtained on 
application. 

Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, 
Geo. F. Goodchild, M.A., B.Sc., with any attestation of their 
qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Monday, 
gist January, 1921, in respect of Examinerships other than Elec- 
trical Technology and Medicai, on or before Monday, 24th 
January, 1921, in respect of Electrical Lechao!ogy Examirership ; 
and on or before Saturday, 12th February, 1921, in respect of 
Medical Examinerships. (Envelopes should be marked ‘ Ex- 
aminerships ’’). 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application 
of any kind be made to its individual members. 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each 
should be sent. Original Testimonials should not be forwarded 
in any case. If more than one Examinership is applied for, a 
separate complete application, with copies of testimonials, if any, 
must be forwarded in respect of each. No special form of appli- 


cation is necessary. 
E. C. PERKY, os 


Principal Officer. 
University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
January, 1921. 


BADMINTON 


PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER. 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


FTER their New Year spurt, markets have be- 
Aw more subdued. The fact is, money is 

still too tight to admit of any substained 
support for stocks and shares. It used to be 
said, when trade was quiet, more activity always 
developed in the Stock Exchange. The present 
experience is a- notable exception to the rule. 
The fall in security values has been so heavy within 
such a comparatively short period that matters have 
not yet readjusted themselves to the changed financial 
conditions. The banks, too, have been obliged to 
shoulder such a large part of the burden arising out of 
the depreciation in commodities and securities that the 
margin available for loans is much below the normal. 
There does not appear to be any short cut to a general 
recovery. The process is far more likely to be a very 
gradual one. However, the indications are that we 
have, at least, seen the worst of the depression. 


A most encouraging factor is the recent appreciation 
in the value of the pound sterling in terms of American 
currency. At the time of writing the sovereign is worth 
fully 15s. 6d. as against 14s. 4d. in December last. 
This means even more to the United States than it 
does to us, because most of the financial and industrial 
trouble from which America is at present suffering, is 
due to the inability of other countries to buy in the 
United States, owing to their depreciated exchanges. 
It will pay America handsomely if an agreement is ar- 
rived at with Lord Chalmers to fund our indebtedness 
to that country on what might seem to be generous 
terms. The restoration of the normal rate of ex- 
change at the earliest possible date is of infinitely more 
importance to both countries than the immediate ques- 
tion of the repayment of war debt. On the result of 
Lord Chalmers’s mission much depends. The recent 
course of exchange suggests that very sanguine views 
are entertained as to the outcome. 


More optimistic views are now held as to the pros- 
pect of an early reduction in the Bank Rate, which has 
stood at 7 per cent since April last. According to high 
authority in the banking world, the easier position of 
money in the United States is likely to facilitate a re- 
duction here. The rate if America has been as high 
as 15 per cent., but has been moving on the down 
grade since the industrial slump set in. If money is 
obtainable at a low rate on the other side, ‘we may ex- 
pect a similar development here. The indications are 
distinctly favourable. 


A high bank rate adds materially to the difficulty of 
financing industry, and must in consequence aggravate 
unemployment. The higher the bank rate, the more 
money is left on deposit with the banks—money which 
might otherwise be employed to further productive en- 
terprise. The banks cannot take the risks which the 
individual is prepared to face; hence industry is in great 
measure deprived of its life blood. The question of 
protecting our gold reserves by manipulating the Bank 
Rate no longer applies; since the free export of gold 's 
prohibited except under licence. We are indebted to 
the present high rate for the depreciation in security 
values, the general financial restriction, and in no small 
degree for the all-round curtailment of production. The 
rise in April last did not effect the purpose for which 
it was instituted, and a reduction at the earliest pos 
sible moment is clearly an urgent national need. 


Notwithstanding the report that the Inland Revenue 
authorities have rejected the proposal for a tax on 
business turnover as a substitute for E.P.D., vigorous 
efforts are being made to induce the business com- 
munity, as a whole, to support this plan, for which it 
is claimed that the incidence of taxation will fall more 
equitably, that the resultant revenue will be greater 
than that from E.P.D. and Corporation profits tax 
combined, and that the cost of collection will be trifling. 
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~ The idea is to impose a small tax at each stage in the 
roduction and sale of an article, from the purchase of 
a materials by the manufacturer or his agent to the 
purchase of the finished product by the consumer. The 
latter would in the end pay the whole of the tax, but 
it is claimed that he would pay far less than is now 
added to prices by the existing taxes on trade. Lord 
Leverhulme and other prominent business men have 
supported the proposals, which have been advocated in 
Parliament by Mr. C. F. Higham, member for South 
[slington. Mr. Higham’s view is that a penny in the 

und tax would suffice, but this is challenged in other 
uarters. Lord Leverhulme claims that the tax should 
be 13% or 3d. in the £, while in other quarters the 
1% or 2?/,d. in the £ is advocated. Similar taxation is 
in force in France, Canada and other countries, and the 
results are reported to be satisfactory. 


There has been some speculative buying of Grand 
Trunk Junior Stocks in anticipation of the arbitrators’ 
award. The first sitting takes place on Feb. 1, and 
the City assumes that the meetings will occupy months 
before a decision is announced. Yet the issue to be 
decided is relatively simple, and may not take so long 
to solve as is generally supposed. The full amount 
which the arbitrators are empowered to award is 
5,000,000 dols., and as they have made an exhaustive 
appraisement of the property, it is unlikely that any- 
thing less than this sum will be awarded. There 
would then be three courses open to the arbitrators. 
They could grant the full 5 per cent. interest on the 
First and Second Preference; 2 per cent. on the Third 
Preference, and } per cent. on the Ordinary; or 5 per 
cent. on the First Preference, 4 per cent. on the Second 
Preference, 2 per cent. on the Third Preference, and 
} per cent. on the Ordinary; or 4 per cent. on the First 
Preference, 3 per cent. on the Second Preference, 2 per 
cent. on the Third Preference; and ? per cent. on the 
Ordinary. The ultimate yields, based on present prices, 
therefore might range from £8 17s. gd. to £11 2s. 2d. 
on the First Preference, from £8 11s. 5d. to £11 8s. 
on the Second Preference, and from less than 5 per 
cent. to nearly 15 per cent. on the Ordinary. On each 
assumption, however, the Third Preference would 
yield £13 6s. 8d. per cent. 


Some interesting facts and figures were given by Sir 
Wm. Peat, the liquidator of Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company, at a meeting of the creditors on Monday last. 
The Chairman attributed much of the Company’s 
financial embarrassment to its incursion into subsidiary 
enterprises. In respect of its capital of £402,500 and 
short term notes to the face value of £250,000 together 
with debenture issues amounting to £650,000, the 
Company had no less than £954,000 in subsidiaries, of 
which £356,000 was in shares, the balance represent- 
ing cash advances. Nevertheless, if the assets of the 
concern realise anything like the valuation made by the 
liquidator, and the claim against the Government is 
made good, the position of the noteholders will be well 
secured. The purchase of the share capital by Birming- 
ham Small Arms for £250,000 is the concern of that 
particular company. Taking the aforesaid subsidiary 
interests at 50 per cent. of their book value, and mak- 
ing no allowance for the claim for £1,000,000 against 
the Government, Sir Wm. Peat puts the assets at some 
£1,200,000 against secured and unsecured debts of 
about £1,100,000. It is understood that, in addition 
to the claim against the Government, there are two 
other claims which have not yet been made out in de- 
tail. A committee of inspection has been elected, on 
which trade creditors will be represented by Messrs. 
Mallinson and Sherry, and noteholders by Sir Frank 
Sanderson and Messrs. Tucker and Patterson. 


It is evident that even shareholders in the Chartered 
pany are not all conversant with the precise nature 

of the claim which has long been the subject of investi- 
gation by the Cave Commission. Nor do the explana- 
tions given during the resumption of the sittings this 
week make the situation much clearer. ‘‘ The com- 
mittee,’’ it is stated, ‘‘ was appointed in order to ascer- 
fain the sum which, if certain events had happened, 
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would be a charge upon the land revenues of Southern 
Rhodesia in respect of expenditure incurred by the 
British South Africa Company in its adminstration of 
that Colony.’’ Whatever that may mean in terms of 
hard cash will, it is hoped, soon be known, as the Com- 
mission has now brought its sittings to a close with a 
view to preparing its report. The shares appear to 
have grounded in the region of 15s., and it would seem 
that speculative interest in this one time popular counter 
has fallen to a very low ebb. 


A very pronounced spurt has been a recent feature of 
the Rubber Share Market. After some reaction, prices 
improved again, remaining at substantially higher 
levels than ruled at the close of the year. The proposed 
further drastic restriction of output has imparted more 
stamina to the market in the raw material, enabling it 
to offer more resistance to ‘* bear ’’ attacks. A good 
deal has been said about the trouble in the industry be- 
ing due not so much to over-production as to under- 
consumption. This may be perfectly true, but the net 
result is the same, namely a surfeit of supplies, the only 
remedy for which is to cut down production until the 
demand revives. Taking the long view, the rubber- 
producing industry is bound to come out all right, but 
many changes are probable in the constitution of exist- 
ing plantation companies before the situation takes a 
turn for the better. 


Amalgamation and reconstruction are’in the air. 
Within the last week the interesting announcement was 
made that London Asiatic is to absorb Elphil. Five 
2s. shares in the former will be given for each £1 share 
in the latter. Asiatic acquires Elphil on the basis of 
£36 an acre, which is an absurdly low figure when 
rubber production is a paying proposition. But at a 
time when finance alone is the prime consideration, a 
low capitalisation does not count for much, unless there 
are adequate cash resources to preserve an estate from 
reverting to jungle. 


The profits of the Premier Diamond Company for the 
past year do not show such an increase as might have 
been expected, although the result is far from unsatis- 
factory. At £1,349,000 an increase of some £43,700 
over the previous year’s profit is indicated. That 
being so, the distribution of an additional £100,000 in 
dividends involves a considerable encroachment upon 
the carry-forward. As regards the actual production 
of diamonds, 820,564 carats were obtained comparing 
with 814,577 carats in the previous year, the respective 
values being £2,098,482 and £1,961,259. The in- 
crease in the value per carat was 3s. at £2 11s. 1d. per 
carat, against which has to be set an increase in costs 
amounting to 4d. per load. The total quantity of 
ground available above the 460 ft. level now represents 
41 million loads, or about g years’ supply at the recent 
rate of working. The dividend of 27s. 6d. on the De- 
ferred shares of 2s. 6d. each compares with 21s. 3d. last 
time. Diamonds to the value of about £23,000,000 
have been won by the company during the eighteen 
years of its existence. 


According to semi-official statements, the difficulties 
encountered by the British Cellulose Company are due 
to non-delivery. of machinery, slackness of trade, and 
to a certain extent a dearth of expert operatives in a 
business of a highly technical and scientific nature. The 
big reduction made in the staff is said to be merely tem- 
porary, and in two or three months it is hoped that 
business will be such as to admit of their return. It 
is claimed that the Company has many irons in the fire, 
capable of great development as circumstances permit. 
No doubt the trade slump is answerable in great 
measure for the present state of affairs in the company, 
and the delay of four or five months in the delivery of 
essential machinery, has been an additional handicap. 
The company has many difficulties to surmount, not 
the least of which is the presence of other Richmonds 
in the field, already established in apparently impreg- 
nable positions, so far as the manufacture of artificial 
silk is concerned. 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


The smoker of 
King’s Head feels 
on good terms with 
the world. 

That delectable 
flavour of King’s 
Head is a thing to 
capture every pipe- 
lover ; 3a fiavour that 
is full enough for 
most and not too 
full for mseny. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere in 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-0z. 4/8 
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ROYAL 


EDISWAN_ 


GASFILLED LAMPS 


(HALF WATT TYPE) 


High Intrinsic Brilliancy 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
's 20's 100's 
MEDIUM 6d 1 | 2/5 4/8 Obtainable from all Electricians, Ironmongers and Stores. 
HAND 1/4 3/4 6/8 | 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD 


yang Mitchell & Son. Branch of the ete Tobacco a> (of 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. 


Andrew Square, G' 


~ PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX. 


The 
Saturday Review 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1921) 


ing copies of the ‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per 
annum, post free everywhere). 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank 


Ch to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 


‘criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 


our history. Write at once to :— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
W.C.2. 


GARDEN, LONDON, 
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